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See the Marvels that Nature has Stored 
in California’s High Sierra 











Secure Literature about this Tour from 
the nearest Agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE UNIVERSITY TOWN 











OF THE STATE 





San Francisco 


The Golden Gate 

















Berkeley, the Educational Center of the Pacific Coast. 

From Berkeley there is rapid transportation, over the lines of 
the Oakland Transit Company, to all parts of the county; also half- 
hourly connection with San Francisco by a charming pride by train, 
skirting the shore of the bay, and by ferry service unsurpassed 


throughout the world. 


Berkeley is the site of the University of California. It is a City of 
Homes, where beautiful and luxuriant flowers lift their bright petals 
to drink in the balmy air of perpetual spring. Rome on her seven 
hills was ne’er so grand as this vision of loveliness — Beautiful 


Berkeley. 











HEARST HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


FRANCIS FERRIER 


Rear Estate 








UNIVERSITY STATION 


BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 








0 A RUDOLPH Telephone Stuart 189 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


3278 ADELINE STREET 
Loans Negotiated LORIN, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 


Choice property for sale near University and in 
any partofthetown. Write for Maps 


MAY & MORTIMER 
REAL ESTATE AND BUILDING 


2123 CENTER STREET BERKELEY, CAL. 
Main Entrance to University 








W. C. MORAN, Notary Public l,. J. MORAN 


W. C. MORAN & CO. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Berkeley Office, Phone Stuart 241 Schmidt Block 
Lorin Office, Phone Stuart 21 Berkeley Station 








ROBERT BLEAKLEY F. W. DURGIN 
Telephone Derby 73 
. Dealers in Furniture 
Durgin & Bleakley Carpets, Mattings, etc. 
uneral Directors and Embalmers 


2158- 2160 Shattuck A 
Library Building as Berkeley, Cal. 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 








HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
K (ed ] N E MISSOURI, KANSAS 
- \ AND 
TEXAS RAILWAY... 
FROM 


CHIGAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chairs. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 Cents 





All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 





Oh Yes! 
The Katy Flyer 


— ee er JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
We don’t call it ‘‘limited’’ St. Louis, Mo. 


C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

















“Katy Line” to tre Southwest ana Pacific Coast 














Resercnsae 
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z. UGK OBSERVATORY § 


ON .MOUNT HAMILTON 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


roms JOSE IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA'S 
F i SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


OME 


SE HEADQUARTERS FOR OBSERVATORY 


SUPERB STAGE “a 
OF THE MT. HAMILTON #6) COMPANY MAKE 
THE MOUNTAIN CLIMB HTFUL Se 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY ano OLD MISSION SANTA 
CLARA aARE-CLOSE aT HAND 


FOR DETAILS ADDRESS 


HOTEL VENDOME, 
GEORGE P. SNELL, MANAGER 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ANIMATED IRON HORSE 


HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGIN 

















prer>Ppars 





Hauling 50,000 feet of Lumber from the Mills to the Raiircad 
Wagons designed for use with Traction Engines a specialty. 


We build Tracrion ENGINES, FREIGHT WAGONS, COMBINED 
HARVESTERS, WAGON AND CARRIAGE WHEELS, ROAD SCRAPERS, 
Erc., Etc. 


We also deal in extras and supplies of all kinds for combined 
Harvesters, such as Sections, Cylinder Teeth, Link Belting, Hecla 
Compound, Leather Belts and Lace Leather, Drapers, Axle Grease, 
Babbitt, Bar Iron and Steel, Blacksmith and Mill Supplies. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


STOCKTON @# #2” # CALIFORNIA 


Represented by 


Branch Office and Store HOLT BROS. CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 30-32 Main Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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STOCKTON, 


CALIFORNIA 





EATON & BUCKLEY 


Stockton, 
San Joaquin Co. 
California 


Irrigated ... $30 to $6 


Small Tracts 





Water costs $2.50 per acre for 
season of four or five irrigations 


100 miles from San Francisco 





Olives Ripe Pickled 


Green Pickled 
PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL 


OUR OWN PRODUCTION 











We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen 
years old, near Stockton, California. 


Manufacturers of 


H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
Address H. H. Moore 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


& SONS 











Stockton. 
in Truck Farming. 


from 5 acres upwards. 
left. 
and other properties. 


Only five miles out of town. 
Buy now. Only ten subdivisions 
Give us a call and obtain full particulars of this 


400 ACRES SOLD 


oe Whee PRAT 


The Choicest Garden Land ever offered in the vicinity of 
Sediment Bottom Land purchased by experts 
Plenty of Water—Good Road— 


Can be bought in Tracts 


Correspondence Solicited 


C. M. WEBER & CO. 


Real Estate and Insurance 





216 East Main Street 





STOCKTON, CAL. 








Before buying farm or 





HOMESEEKERS 


We have choice farming, fruit and vine lands for sale in all parts 


city property, call on us. 


of San Joaquin County, California. Oldest Real Estate firm in the 
San Joaquin Valley. Correspondence solicited. 
STOCKTON, CAL. 





L. M. CUTTING & CO., Masonic TEMPLE BLDG., 
Under Irrigation and close to big market, in lots to suit. 
FARM R VALUABLE RAILROAD AND WATER FRONTAGE 
in the heart of Stockton, the industrial interior city of 
For particulars, apply to 


California. 
LANDS LANDS R. B. OULLAHAN 
Representing JULIA H. WEBER, heir to Fstate of the Founder of Stockton 
17 North Hunter Street, See. been bonus Stockton, California 
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+ BIG MONEY IN DAIRYING f 


——— wn 


t RESNO COUNTY CALIFORNIA 


PASTURAGE FOR CATTLE BY THE MONTH 




















Alfalfa for Rent on Shares—Rental only One-Third of the Butter Fat 
4000 Acres in Alfalfa 


Fresno is the great Raisin county of California. Fresno will be the greatest dairy 
county in the United States. Time will prove the second statement, as it has already 
proven the first, and far greater wealth will come to it from dairying than from all raisin 
and fruit products. No waiting three to five years for a profit. Dairying produces cash 
every day in the year. 

As those who are not familiar with the enormous amount of feed produced by the 
irrigated fields belonging to the Kearney Vineyard Syndicate in Fresno county cannot 
understand how they are worth a cash rental of $12.00 per acre per annum, we now offer 
to furnish to tenants all the alfalfa their cows can eat for one-third of the butter fat 
produced, if the cows are good dairy stock and will give an average yield of say one pound 
of butter fat each day for ten months of each year. This will leave to the tenant two- 
thirds of the butter-fat, also all the calves and all the hogs raised on the skimmed milk. 
Considering the large amount of money invested in first-class land with first-class water 
rights, in leveling, checking, ditching ‘and getting a good stand of alfalfa, and in putting 
up buildings and hog-tight fences, it will be seen that this is a very favorable offer and 
that far more money can be made by the dairyman in buying cows and renting this Jand 
than if he should sink his money in land and improvements. 

No winter housing and feeding of cows in California. Pasturage every day in the 
year. Alfalfa, the King of dairy foods. Therefore butter at half its cost in Eastern States. 

Skimming station of the San Joaquin Ice and Creamery Company on this property. 


—— WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 


KEARNEY VINEYARD SYNDICATE, KEARNEY PARK, FRESNO CO., CAL. 
eiatitneemanmemanionant 
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Lodge and Entrance to Park, Kearney Vineyard Syndicate’s Property, Fresno County, California | 








RTYAND MINES OF LA CANANEA 
“CONSOLIDATED GORBER COMPANY 


W.C.GREENE, President: 


THE GREENE 
| CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


377 BROADWAY y) 
EW YORK CITY. N'Y,US¢A 


WORKS»? MINES 
LA CANANEA 
SONORA, MEXICO. 


} ORGANIZED IN MEXICO | 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

= a 2 
. a ; 

In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 




















via OMAHA ‘ir NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mount Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 


| 
am 
“* Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


Tennis, Golf, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
Superb Scenery 
R. VU. HALTON, Manager 


SONY NNT 
u —~f 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 





American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. H. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


6 AND 10 PINE STREET 


FACTORY 


332 BAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 











AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SMITH, Sales Agent EK. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington 
O. D. COLVIN, Sales Agent 
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GOING EAST? 


\' j ; 
PIKES PEAK 


OG RAIL ROAD + 








path LAKE 


ROYAL. GORGE 


The Denver & Rio Grande 












and the 


Rio Grande Western 





offers to travelers an intensely interest- 
ing route over the Rocky Mountains, 
through Utah and Colorado. The 
scenery en route is wonderful — beyond 
description — mighty snow-clad peaks, 
gorgeous rock colorings, weird form- 
a ations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, 
SALT LAKE allthe noted sight places can be viewed 
CATY: only on this route. The only line pass- 
ing directly through Salt Lake City and 
Denver en route tothe East. 
Through first-class sleepers daily be- 
i tween San Francisco and Chicago and 
angst St. Louis. 
+ Mapeaagl Through personally conducted excur- 
ieee sions daily to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Boston. 
For free illustrated booklets, address 
F. W. THOMPSON, Gen’l Agent 
625 Market St., San Francisco 





J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen'l Agent 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 
S. K. Hooper, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colo. 
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Lands in 
Yuba County 


California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 
Abundance of Water for  Irri- 
gation where needed. : 





Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars write 


MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





E. A. FORBES, President 
A. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE - CALIFORNIA 
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Coronado Tent City 


Coronado Beach, California 


FINEST TENT CITY IN THE WORLD 

















A CITY OF SUMMER HOMES 


Coolest and Most Comfortable Climate 
Known 

Perfect Sanitation, Complete Sewer 
System, insuring Health 

Low Rates for Tents and all Living 
Expenses 

Pure Water, with Ice, FREE 


Restaurants under the Management of 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO, at 


POPULAR PRICES 


Grocery, Delicatessen, and Fruit Stores 
Bakery, Milk and Meat Depots 


Special Railroad Rates from Arizona, 
New Mexico and California Points 











PECK’S TOURIST BUREAU : 
PACIFIC COAST S. S. CO. - 





Buy ‘‘CORONADO EXCURSION 
TICKETS ;’’ these take You and 
your Baggage to Coronado Tent 
City. (No other Ticket does this) 
These Tickets good from June Ist 
to September 30th 


Furnished and Unfurnished Tents for 
Rent 


Electric Lights; Music 
Children’s Swimming Pool, Safe Bath- 
ing and Boating. Best Fishing. 


EVERY AMUSEMENT 


Fine Band—over 20 pieces; every mem- 
ber an Artist. Dancing every night 











For Booklets, Rates, and all Information, address 


11 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
4 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Any Railroad Ticket Agent in Arizona, New Mexico and California 
H. F. NORCROSS 200 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, California, or 


MANAGER TENT CITY - 


CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
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SAN FRANCISCO «x0 FRESNO 
LAND COMPANY 


























OFFERS TO HOMESEEKERS IN CALIFORNIA, 
IN SUBDIVISIONS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 
30,000 ACRES OF GOOD LAND IN THE SAN 
JOAQUIN VALLEY, NEAR FRESNO CITY, 
ALL UNDER IRRIGATION; ABUNDANT WATER 
SUPPLY: LOW PRICES; EASY TERMS; 
PERPETUAL WATER RIGHT GOES WITH LAND 


FOR FRUIT 


| A N 1) FOR ALFALFA 


FOR STOCK RAISING 
FOR GENERAL FARMING 




















FOR PARTICULARS APPLY AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE COMPANY IN THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, OR TO 
ARTHUR R. BRIGGS, AGENT AT FRESNO 
CALIFORNIA 















lands in the state. Also city property in San Luis Obispo, the county 


seat, and in the towns of Shandon and Templeton. 


Come direct to San Luis Obispo county, because in soil, climate, 
health, resources and rapid development, it surpasses other sections of 


it the state and coast. 


% This Company has the cheapest lands, improved and unimproved, 
for all branches of diversified farming, and the best terms of any 


offered in the state. 


Parties applying direct, or through the Board of Trade, either in 


person or by letter, will receive reliable information on all questions. 








San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade 


San Luis Obispo, California 


ert oesderteotesertesteotetententeofeteotecterteoteoteteoteotete 
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: GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA 

* 
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: SAN LUIS OBISPO 

* 
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: An Important Enterprise 

% : : 

z Among the most important movements of the season, looking to the 

z development of this county, is the work undertaken by the West Coast 
Land Company —that of subdividing and selling in small farms the large 
grants located in the central part of the county. Such an undertaking 

* could only be made successful by a company combining ample means 

3 

* with business sagacity. The Company holds a title to lands embracing a 

% 

z great variety in quality and price, and a man would be hard to please 

* who could not please himself from the tracts they are offering for sale. 

r The California — Paso Robles— Santa Ysabel— and Eureka Ranches, 

z comprising more than 50,000 acres of the finest Agricultural and Fruit 
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UNION The Fast Trains 


are via the 





Union Pacific 





~*~ 
“0's picror\” 














What is the use of wasting your time en route 
and your money on extra meals when it costs no 
more to travel in the finest trains on a perfectly bal- 
lasted road over a direct route? 

The thousands of tourists who visit California 
every year appreciate the fact that the accommodations 
on the Union Pacific Ordinary (or Tourist) cars are 
equally as good as the Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
are sold at half the price. There is a difference be- 
tween the first-class and second-class passage in rail- 
road and sleeping car fares of nearly seventeen dollars 
per passenger to California orOregon. This sum can 
be saved by traveling in Union Pacific Ordinary Cars. 

As less time is consumed on the Union Pacific 
in making the trip to and from the Pacific Coast, 
there are fewer incidental expenses en route. The 
Union Pacific runs Pullman Ordinary Sleepers every 
day. These cars westbound are personally con- 
ducted every Tuesday and Thursday from Chicago, 
and every Wednesday and Friday from Omaha. 
Eastbound, every Tuesday and Thursday from Los 
Angeles and every Wednesday and Friday from San 
Francisco. 

For time tables, pamphlets, descriptive of the 
territory traversed apply to nearest agent or address 

E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

























Union Oil Company 


| OF CALIFORNIA 
| Prenesst PETROLEUM 
wusrcarine wa PLU EL OILS 
«pranono Beard” AO PHALTUM 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF 


Pipe Lines, Tank Steamers 
and Vessels 


DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO SANTA PAULA BIXBY 
OLEUM LOS ANGELES FULLERTON 
BAKERSFIELD SAN DIEGO ORA 
VENTURA SAN PEDRO 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
HONOLULU KALULUI KIHEI 


REFINERIES 


OLEUM AND BAKERSFIELD 


MANUFACTURING AND SALES DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
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Sunset Magazine 


Edited by Charles S. Aiken. Published monthly by the Passenger Department, Southern PacificCompany, 
4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. One dollar a year; ten cents a copy. 





AUGUST, 1902 


PORTRAIT OF FRANCIS BRET HARTE . , Frontispiece 


From photograph taken by Edouart & Cobb, San Francisco, about 1870 


HARTE’S PROTEST AGAINST “RESPECTABILITY” Edward F. Cahill 


HARTE’S TRIBUTE TO DICKENS . ‘ ° C. S. Aiken 
Lllustrated by facsimile plates of original manuscript of ‘Dickens in Camp’’; 
also, ‘Dickens in Camp” (authorized edition), ‘‘ The Heathen Chinee”’ 
and portrait of John H. Carmany 
AN ESTIMATE OF BRET HARTE : ‘ W. C. Morrow 
ON THE EDGE OF THE WORLD (Essay) ’ Gelett Burgess 


HORSES OF CALIFORNIA— From the Days of the Missions to the 
Present (Eighth Paper)—Climatic Advantages and Improved 
Systems of Educating and oral Palo Alto Methods — 


Spanish Horses . - Joseph Cairn Simpson 


Including five full-page plates of rare book re the Duke of Newcastle and 
page portrait of Leland Stanford 


SUNNY STANISLAUS— Gateway of the Great ion vm Valley 


of California : T. C. Hocking 
Illustrated from photographs by Tibbitts 
THE GALBRAITHS (Short Story) ; -  Tuliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Lllustrated by Charles W. Rohrhand 


DOWN THE SAN MATEO PENINSULA . Charles Howard Shinn 
Illustrated from photographs by Noisat, Engle, Hill and others 


CALIFORNIA’S GREETING ° ; E. C. Tompkins 
Dedicated to the Knights of Pythias and the R silibene Sisters 


BOOKS AND WRITERS — Bret Harte and his Critics, Christian Bink- 
ley’s “ House of Days” (Lionel Josephare), Autobiography of Dr. 
Le Conte— Notes 


PLAYS AND THE PLAYERS— Henry Miller in “ The Only Way”; 
“Brownies in Fairyland”; Grand Opera at the Tivoli— Portraits 
of Lillian Thurgate, Cheridah Simpson, Madge Woodson, Alfredo 
Zonghi and William Courtleigh 


SUNSET RAYS OF FACT AND FANCY — Same Old Butterfly — 
The Wold’s Forgetfulness (Robert V. Carr), Grinding at the Mill 
(Hiram Hoyt Richmond), Two California Sisters (Jessie Juliet 
Knox), A Song of Sunshine (E. A. Brininstool), Praise for “Sunset” 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE 
BORN, ALBANY, N. Y., 1836; DIED, CAMBERLEY, ENGLAND, MAY 5, 1902 


From photograph taken by Edouart & Cobb, San Francisco, California, about 1870 
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Hartes Protest Against 
“Respectability ” 


BY EDWARD F. CAHILL 


T was at one time the habit of some 
excellent people in California to de- 
plore Bret Harte. It seemed, in fine, 

that from the point of view of real estate 
his wild and whirling tales might “hurt 
business.” That was not the way to in- 
vite “capital to settle in our midst,” as 
these good people delighted to phrase it 
—to represent the whole population as 
made up of gamblers, highwaymen, pro- 
fane stage drivers and women who were 
no better than they ought to be. A 
pompous lawyer—the late Colonel Star- 
bottle of Siskiyou—breathing strange 
oaths and whisky, represented the learn- 
ed profession. In the pulpit was the 
pharisee making superior remarks about 


Harte’s virtuous gambler who had 
straved indoors of the church, thus: 
‘Before the service was over it was 


pretty well understood that ‘miserable 
sinners’ meant Mr. Oakhurst. Nor did 
this mysterious influence fail to affect 


the officiating clergyman, who intro- 
duced an allusion to Mr. Oakhurst’s 


calling and habits in a sermon on the 
architecture of Solomon’s temple, and 
in a manner so pointed and yet labored 
as to cause the voungest of us to flame 
with indignation.” 

aan : = 

lis a quaint parable, and one may 
have seen something like it in the New 


Testament. It strikes the dominant note 
of Bret Harte’s work, and this is the 
constant protest against “respectability,” 
so-called. That was why “respectable” 
people in California did not like Bret 
Harte at one time. They felt he was 
trifling with their feelings, and even 
worse than that, he might “hurt busi- 
ness” if he succeeded in persuading the 
outside world that California was peo- 
pled with publicans and sinners. 

He carries out the parable when he 
describes the effect on the congregation 
of the gambler’s appearance in church. 

“One or two,’ he goes on to say, 
“thought that the sexton was exceed- 
ingly remiss in not turning him out 
after discovering who he was, and a 
prominent pew-holder remarked that if 
he couldn’t take his wife and daughters 
to that church without exposing them to 
such an influence, he would try to find 
some church where he could.” 

The commercial element he describes 
as grossly material and a‘ icted with the 
meaner growths of dishonesty. He calls 
the San Francisco board of brokers a 
flock of “fish hawks,” preying on each 
other or pursuing with beak and talon 
the honest gulls who work for a living. 

In Bret Harte’s pages the sacrifice of 
an humble and a contrite heart comes 
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only to those from whom society gathers 
up her skirts lest the contact defile. Only 
these outcasts are capable of the su- 
preme heroic virtues. It might be said 
of him, as it was said of Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” that he had taken Satan for 
his hero. 

Nevertheless this is the attitude of the 
New Testament. He who cast out the 
money-changers from the temple and 
withered the Pharisees with scorching 
words and comforted the repentant 
Magdalene—He had little respect for 
“respectability.” 

It was natural enough that the fat 
and greasy citizen should resent all this. 
His sense of humor is imperfect or is 
represented by a sort of vague uneasi- 
ness that tells him he is himself the joke. 
I am speaking now of a period that is 
past, but when I came to San Francisco 
in the seventies this feeling of resent- 
ment concerning Bret Harte found com- 
mon expression. We have since grown 
less provincial, or is it that we have come 
to regard Harte’s tales with the tolera- 
tion we accord to the historical romance ? 
Perhaps we have come to regard Red 
Dog and Poker Flat and Whisky Gulch 
as part of that dim, mysterious land 
behind the footlights, where anything 
may happen, provided it is done to slow 
music. 

But in those days Harte was con- 
stantly prodding these eminently re- 
spectable people with that inconsiderate 
method by which Stevenson was wont to 
persuade Modestine to accelerate her 
pace. Indeed, the race of Modestine is 
not yet extinct in California, and they 
still resent the goad, though Harte be 
dead and Stevenson no more. 

Harte never liked the “business men” 
of San Francisco. In the introduction 
to his account of “Bohemian Days in 
San Francisco,” he says that “while the 
rest of California was swayed by an easy, 
careless unconventionalism or swept by 
waves of emotion or sentiment, San 
Francisco preserved an intensely ma- 
terial and practical attitude and even a 
certain austere morality.” 

Concerning the effect of this attitude 
on the press, he writes: 

Local news was under an implied censor- 
ship, which suppressed anything that might 
tend to discourage timid or cautious capital. 
Episodes of romantic lawlessness or pathetic 
incidents of mining life were carefully edited 
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—with the comment that these things be- 
longed to the past and that life and property 
were now “as safe in San Francisco as in 
New York or London.” 

It is an axiom that the temper and 
spirit of a people find their fullest ex- 
pression in the newspapers they buy. It 
occurred to me not long ago to have oc- 
casion to examine files of the early news- 
papers of San Francisco. It was a reve- 
lation of the unexpected. The journals 
of that period were models of sobriety, 
conservatism and dullness. There was 
a great deal of good advice, and the lit- 
tle news they contained was obviously 
published as a melancholy necessity, 
about which the less said the better. 
In one paper I found the account of a 
duel fought by Nugent, editor of the 
“Herald,” with, as I remember it, a San 
Francisco alderman. Nugent was 
wounded. I don’t think the “Herald” 
had anything about the affair, which 
might be attributed to modesty, but the 
other papers only gave it some six lines 
apiece. Their treatment of the episode 
furnishes a fair example of their prac- 
tice of publishing the news under pro- 
test, as something that should not be en- 
couraged by serious people. 

The defective sense of humor which 
is the first cause of this attitude is thus 
described by Harte: 

“Fires, floods, and even seismic con- 
vulsions were subjected to a like grimly 
materialistic optimism. I have a vivid 
recollection of a ponderous editorial on 
one of the severer earthquakes, in which 
it was asserted that only the unexpected- 
ness of the onset prevented San Fran- 
cisco from meeting it in a way that 
would be deterrent of all future attacks. 
The unconsciousness of the humor was 
only equaled by the gravity with which 
it was received by the whole business 
community.” 

If in some future age it should be- 
come necessary for a paleontologist to 
reconstruct a picture of early San Fran- 
cisco from its newspaper files, he would 
show a community grave, austere, stupid, 
provincial and sordid, hungry for gain, 
censorious of its neighbors and gro- 
tesquely conscious of its own rectitude. 
Possibly the picture might be more true 
than that which Bret Harte has fixed 
forever by which the generations shall 
know the splendid, high, romantic life 
of young California. 


Harte’s Tribute to Dickens 


BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


S strong, earnest and lasting a 
tribute as ever one man gave an- 
other is “Dickens In Camp,” sim- 

ple verses of tender pathos, written by 
3ret Harte on hearing of the death of 
Charles Dickens. In a measure the men 
were alike, and it was fitting that 
words of finest appreciation should 
go from the unconventional Cali- 
fornian to the memory of the great 
novelist. Harte was writing of far west- 
ern things as he saw them, touching 
them with enough of imagination to 
give an attractive 


wisdom. Writing to Jas. Horsburgh, 
Jr., July 10, 1902, from “Sunflower 
Ranch,” near Oakland, California, Mr. 
Carmany says: 

“T send you the original manuscript 
of “Dickens In Camp,” published in the 
old Overland for July, 1870. Dickens 
passed away ona Saturday, June 9, 
1870. At the time Harte was rusticat- 
ing at San Rafael (“Overland Retreat,” 
as he called it), from which point his 
general work as editor was a most try- 
ing ordeal to the publisher. However, 

he redeemed him- 





stage setting. Dick- 
ens had given to 
the world a series 
of realistic roman- 
ces, unrivaled be- 
fore or since. He 
had pictured things 
in the older civili- 
zation as he saw 
them, coloring with 
enough humor and 
exaggeration to 
force attention to 
the ends he sought. 
But Harte could 
not imitate the 
older master. His 
western canvas de- 
manded stranger 
and newer types, 
and in painting 
them he made lit- 








self on this ocea- 
sion so far as time 
was concerned, for 
on the following 
Monday morning 
he came down to 
the office in a more 
than usual happy 
frame of mind 
with this manu- 
script in his hand. 
He seemed to be 
self-conscious of 
having composed a 
marked tribute to 








erature the richer. 
He broke from the 
conventional in 
spite of all pro- 
tests and blazed a new trail. In later 
years Kipling followed much the same 
course and all the world of readers lis- 
tened. 

Of Harte’s friends in San Francisco 
none, perhaps, believed in him with 
stronger faith and aided him more in 
fulfilling his ambitions than did John 
H. Carmany, publisher of the old Over- 
land Monthly, when Harte was the edi- 
tor. Helpful, public-spirited and far- 
seeing, Mr. Carmany encouraged and 
humored Harte, and results proved his 
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CARMANY, 
“OVERLAND MONTHLY” (1869-1875) WHEN 
BRET HARTE WAS EDITOR 


the memory of 

Dickens, and in 

fact it was ac- 

knowledged the 

world over to be 

2 If far and above all 
ae the best tribute to 
the famous au- 

OWNER OF THE thor.” 


Commenting on 
the famous picture 
of the bear on the railroad track, which 
appeared on the cover of the old Over- 
land, Mr. Carmany says: 

“This vignette was wholly evolved 
from Harte’s artistic brain, and was ex- 
excuted by that realistic firm of engrav- 
ers, Van Vleck & Keith, the latter the 
now famous Pacific Coast landscape 
painter—William Keith. The cut rep- 
resents the stern attempt to retard the 
encroaching civilization of the east on 
the primitive west, but not until long af- 
terwards was it discovered that instead 
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THIRD PAGE, ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF BRET HARTE’S “DICKENS IN CAMP” 


HARTE’S TRIBU 
of facing eastward the grizzly’s menacing 
features held a westward course !” 

Mr. Carmany purchased the “Over- 
land Monthly” in July, 1869. It had 
then been published by A. Roman & Co. 
for one year. It was continued by him 
until the close of 1895, comprising fif- 
teen semi-annual volumes, when it was 
suspended. He writes: “Some years 
afterwards I gave all right, title and in- 
terest to Miss Millicent W. Shinn, who 
resumed its publication, and after a 
struggling existence of some years under 
her able charge it passed through various 
hands to the present owner, Mr. F. Mar- 
riott.” 

The poem, “Dickens In Camp,” pic- 
turing the reading about a Sierra camp 
fire of the doings of “Little Nell,” fills 
three pages of manuscript. These pages 
are here reproduced, only slightly re- 
duced by photography. The author wrote 
with violet ink and on ordinary thin 
note paper. The poem as published in 
the authorized Riverside edition of 1888 
is as follows: 

Dickens in Camp 
Above the the 
drifting, 
The river sang below; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


pines moon was slowly 


The roaring campfire, with rude humor, 
painted 
The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped 
and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth. 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant 
treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 
And cards were dropped from hands of list- 
less leisure 
To hear the tale anew. 


And then, while round them shadows 
gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 
We read aloud the book wherein the 
Master 


Had writ of “Little Nell.” 





Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and 

cedar 

A silence seemed to fall; 

The fir trees, gathering closer in the 
shadows, 

Listened in every spray, 
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While the whole camp, with “Nell” on 
English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. 
And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 


As by some spell divine— 
Their cares dropped from them like the 
needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp and wasted all its fire: 
And he who wrought that spell ?— 
Ah! towering pine and stately Kentish 

spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 
that but let its fragrant 
story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop-vine’s incense all the pensive 
glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


Lost is camp, 


And on that grave where English oak and 
holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western pine! 


“The Heathen Chinee” (which is not 
the title) is probably the best known of 
Harte’s poems. ‘That this is true was 
his constant lament. In prose his fame 
rests on “The Luck of Roaring Camp” 
and “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” 
sketches that will ever entertain. Here 
is “The Heathen Chince”: 


Plain Language from Truthful 
James 
(THE HEATHEN CHINEE.) 
Which I wish to remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


Ah Sin was his name; 
And I shall not deny, 

In regard to the same, 
What that name might imply; 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third, 
And quite soft were the skies; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand; 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was childlike and 
bland. 
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Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that | grieve, 
And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made, 
Were quite frightful to see— 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, “Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor”— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 

With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 
In the game “he did not understand.” 


In the sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs— 

Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts; 


An Estimate 


BY W.C. 


HE barrenness of Bret Harte’s bi- 

ography throws into greater relief 

the method and character of his 
work; but the record of his conduct, 
though slim, illuminates his tempera- 
ment. Above all, the spirit of the dilet- 
tante ruled him. Half trifler, half idler, 
he seemed impervious to a serious view 
of art, life and work. The neatest thing 
ever said about him was that to the day 
of his death, past middle age, he was 
a promising young author. Though 
having the temperament and skill of an 
artist, he lacked the force and method 
of genius. As a man he was winning, 
but not enduring. His only original 
work was done in his youth, in Cali- 
fornia and for a while after his depar- 
ture, for settled manhood found his 
growth arrested. The early fire, the 
young creative impulse yielded to sophis- 
tication; the polite, self-indulgent life 
into which his fame and prosperity led 
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And we found on his nails, which were 
taper, 


What is frequent in tapers-—that’s wax. 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 

“It would be difficult,” writes Mrs. 

M. E. W. Sherwood, in an eastern re- 

> 

view, “to find a more exquisite line than 
that which closes Harte’s ‘Dickens In 
Camp.’ That ‘spray of western pine’ 
has never faded and never will fade 
from the chaplet of a man whose genius 
proved to be not a pocket but a lead, 
promising gold uncounted and unspeak- 
able.” 

Joaquin Miller thus tells of Harte at 
the grave of Dickens: “He could not 
rest till he stood by the grave of Dick- 
he tried to speak, but 
choked up; tears ran down and fell on 
the stone as he bowed his bared head 
very low; his hand trembled as I led him 
away.” 


ens. * * 


of Bret Harte 


MORROW. 


him proved his Delilah, and the shorn 
and blinded giant became but an enter- 
tainer of the multitude. 

There was never a more lamentable 
tragedy, yet it were churYsh to complain 
or to blame; and it remains a glowing 
fact that of all the strong new literary 
forces to which California has given 
birth, none stands so distinguished as 
Harte, none so endeared to the people. 
A traveler along the Mother Lode today, 
among the scenes that a generation ago 
furnished Harte with the rude material 
from which he fashioned his exquisite 
fabrics, will find his name more cher- 
ished, more deeply venerated, than those 
of men whom the world has canonized. 
Could there be a better test of an au- 
thor’s finer, gentler power? 

His influence does not stop with that. 
Obviously inspired by Dickens, the great 
master of emotional character work on 
homely, elemental lines, Harte boldly 
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idealized the roughest, crudest social ele- 
ments of the mines, found the angel hid- 
den in the marble block, and set it forth 
persuasively, divinely. There are old 
miners living who know the uplifting 
effect that this appeal to their finer 
selves had on all the course of their lives. 

It was an appeal not to their sterner 
selves, their achieving powers, their hid- 
den seeking for great ethical concepts or 
for the solution of the ancient high prob- 
lems of the soul, but to their simplest, 
tenderest feelings, their quiet courage, 
their capacity for unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice. He avoided showy heroics as 
rigorously as sordid motives. Just as 
the best that lies under the rough ex- 
terior of primitive humanity is also the 
best that lies even more deeply buried in 
the artificial human nature of politer 
ranks, so Harte’s appeal reached as far as 
humanity read. Never once did he make 
a base suggestion. Never once did he fail 
to light a spark of purity and kindliness. 
Even his satire warmed with geniality. 

The methods by which he secured his 
very definite results were spontaneous, 
and therefore they elude ultimate analy- 
sis; but it is instructive to pursue the 
study to the point where the author’s 
temperament leads us into the inscru- 
table. Take “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat.” It is probably the most artistic, 
the most truly typical of his stories, al- 
though not the most famous; for it has 
more reserve, more restraint, and al- 
though intensely melodramatic in es- 
sence, less of his sometimes reckless ex- 
aggeration. The main character is John 
Oakhurst, gambler. The secondary char- 
acters are a fallen woman, a disreputable 
roustabout and thief banished with Oak- 
hurst and the woman from a mining 
camp, and a soft young couple whom 
they encounter in their hegira. The au- 
thor’s difficult task was to handle this 
unpromising material sympathetically, 
nobly, on broad, fine lines, making such 
a hero of the gambler as to induce emu- 
lation of his courage and self-sacrifice 
and not of his profession, and by a light, 
firm touch redeeming the woman while 
implying that she had been the ruin of 
her own life. The machinery for de- 
veloping those two ideas is the simplest 
possible. The thief steals the horses and 
provisions, leaving the party to the 
mercy of an impending snowstorm. 
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Oakhurst knows that the doom of all re- 
maining is sealed. It would be easy for 
him to save his own life by abandoning 
the weaker ones. He chooses not to do 
so, but there is not a word of analysis of 
his reasons or feelings, no parading of 
his unselfishness. It is simply related 
that he remains with them, cheering 
them in his quiet way, risking a des- 
perate hope that rescue might come. One 
life possibly can be saved—the young 
man of the couple that had strayed into 
camp. Him Oakhurst sends away, be- 
guiling him and the others with the 
hope that he might find his way out and 
send help. Then come dreary days of 
slow death from hunger and cold. The 
woman finds her womanhood at last in 
the innocent sweetness of the girl. From 
that moment the catastrophe is hastened. 
From the feebleness of the women and 
the nature of the storm, Oakhurst knows 
when the last night has fallen. He bids 
them good-night when they have hud- 
dled to die unknowingly in their sleep, 
and then comes the flashing moment of 
the tale—Oakhurst kisses the woman, he 
giving and she receiving the first pure 
kiss of their adult lives. The curtain 
here falls, to rise on Oakhurst lying 
stark at the root of a tree, to which, be- 
fore sending his soul to its account, he 
had pinned a playing card announcing 
in the argot of the gambler, vet with a 
certain grim dignity, the day of his 
death. 

Such a tragic ending was the only way 
possible to complete the logic of the char- 
acter work. Yet the tragedy, though 
pitiful, does not depress, but satisfies. 
A finished art is required to produce 
such a result. At no point is there 
bathos or straining. Nowhere is the ex- 
aggeration visible or the situation lack- 
ing in conviction from seeming natural- 
ness. Still is the story so far from the 
normal, the expected, the rule of experi- 
ence, and the character of Oakhurst so 
highly idealized, as to require a note- 
worthy power to bridge the interval. 
That power ran through all of Harte’s 
work. 

Importance has been given to his “dis- 
covery” of new types—‘M’liss,” for in- 
stance. That is neither fair nor compli- 
mentary. Inferior writers are constantly 
discovering new types, that being merely 
a trick of intelligent discernment; but 
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few of such types have the virility of 
Harte’s. With the true artist’s instinct 
he scorned the use of all facts, includ- 
ing individuals, except as highly plastic 
material, as mere stimulation of his cre- 
ative ability. A casualness of attitude 
distinguished his relations with the ma- 
terial of all his work. It is quite evident 
that while, with almost a disdainful 
aloofness, he glanced at his facts, he was 
at work within himself, fitting and bend- 
ing to his temperament all assimilable 
material and coldly excluding all else; 
that meant the mean and the mechan- 
ical. Thus his product, coming essen- 
tially from within, had a warmth, an in- 
timacy, a cogency that, though remote 
from the externals of experience, yet ex- 
pressed the simpler truths of life, lacked 
all artificiality, and so met the common 
human demand for ideals, and took on 
immortality. Sincerity is the soul of his 
writing. 

A delightful feature of his workman- 
ship is its absence of literary conscious- 
It has no tricks nor mannerisms 
of form. The English is simple, direct, 
always clear. The taste is always per- 
fect. ‘The artist never posed, never de- 
scended to smartness, never preached. 
He imposed no task of thinking. There 
is never haste, never feverishness. On 
the contrary, a charmingly cool, blase 
air, as of a polished man in a rough 
crowd, is felt in his work. Indolent, and 
after his youth visibly shrinking from 
the wearing task of creative work, he 
the more easily turned his feeble energy 
to the lighter labor of painstaking re- 
vision. When he was employed on a cer- 
tain San Francisco newspaper it used 
to be said that he would spend the entire 
day on the writing of a paragraph, but 
that when it was written it was worth 
all the rest in the paper. 

A robust, driving force was alien to 
his work. He never wrote under the 


ness. 
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method was persuasion, never compul- 
sion. His spontaneity, though genuine, 
came from no depths. He wrote with a 
steady pulse and level mind, and doubt- 
less never looked over his shoulder in 
dread of a Presence invoked by over- 
wrought nerves. 

His poetry, exquisitely finished, is lit- 
tle more than a metrical expression of 
the light poetic feeling in his fiction. In 
his younger days, before the placid, 
monocled gentleman had quite devel- 
oped, he struck in verse a joyous boyish 
note that was not sounded in his fiction. 
In prose he never went beyond the 
mildly whimsical; in verse he wrote 
“The Heathen Chinee,” and then, unhap- 
pily for his memory, expressed regret 
for the performance, misreading it for a 
mountebank’s trick. 

To a nature so indolent, so self-indul- 
gent, good sustained effort was impos- 
sible. Hence his novels were poor while 
his short stories were incomparably 
fine. He could see life in foreshortening 
only; the round, full view demanded in 
the novel remained sealed to him. He 
never could have had a serious ambition. 
His work, being subjective, lacked an 
outreach, an aim. His estimates were 
fragmentary, his motives transient. Hu- 
man relations beyond the need of the 
hour met his ignoring stare. He never 
walked among the stars nor sat down 
with the gods. The mine that he worked 
was but a “pocket”: though rich, it was 
soon exhausted, and, content with what 
he had hoarded from it, he felt no im- 
pulse to further enterprise. 

So has passed a figure not less in- 
teresting than the best in his fiction. His 
grace and sweetness have brought light 
into the world. The earlier failure of 
the man as an aspiring, achieving soul 
lays no gray on the radiance that he has 
left, and whatever there may be of pity 
and regret, there is immeasurably more 


pressure of great internal stress. His of gratitude and affection. 
THE SADDEST WORDS 


If, of all words of tongue and pen, 

The saddest are, “It might have been,” 
More sad are these we daily see: 
“It is, but hadn’t ought to be.” 


—Bret Harte. 


On the Edge of the World 


BY GELETT 


T is a common paradox to find the 
colonial or the provincial more cul- 
tured, better educated in life and 

keenlier cognizant of the world’s progress 
than the ordinary metropolitan. Class 
for class, the outlander has more energy, 
greater sapience and a truer zest of in- 
tellect than the citizen at the capital. By 
the outlander is not meant, however, the 
mere suburban or rural inhabitant, but 
the dweller at the outpost of civilization 
—the picket on the edge of the world. 

Let us grant that, in the gross, every 
new community must be crude—it takes 
time to grow ivy over the walls, to soften 
the primary colors into harmonious tones 
—but let us also grant that, at all the 
back doorways of empire, in far-away 
corners of the earth, are assembled little 
coteries of men and women who, by rea- 
son of their very isolation, rather than 
despite it, have made themselves cosmo- 
politan, catholic, eclectic, and stand ever 
ready to welcome, each in his own polite 
dialect and idiom, astonished travelers 
who think they have left all that is great 
and good behind. 

This compensation is, indeed, a nat- 
ural law. If we cut back half the shoots 
of a shrub, the surviving sprouts will be 
more vigorous. The deprivation of one 
sense renders the others more acute. 
Make it hard for an ambitious lad to ob- 
tain an education, and, working alone by 
candlelight, he will outstrip the student 
with greater advantages. So it is with 
the colonial who realizes his poverty of 
artistic and intellectual resources. He 
must in self-defense and. to compensate 
for his isolation, make friends with the 
world at large, and his mental vision, ac- 
customed to long ranges of sight, be- 
comes keen and subtle. To avoid the re- 
proach of provincialism he studies the 
vagrom hints from the great centers of 
thought and watches eagerly for the first 
signs of new growths in fads, fashions, 
art and politics. It is for this reason 
that the British colonial is more British 
than the Englishman at home. 

Plunged in the midst of the turmoil of 
every-day excitements, the dwellers in 
great cities lose much of the true and fine 
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significance of things. A thousand en- 
terprises are beginning, and amidst a 
myriad essays the headway of yesterday’s 
novelty is lost in the struggle of today’s 
agonists. The little, temporary local suc- 
cess seems big with import and the 
slower development of more serious and 
permanent virtues is ignored. Things 
are seen so closely that they are out of 
true proportion, and they are seen 
through media of personality that dif- 
fract and magnify. 

But the provincial, far from this com- 
plicated aspect of intellectual life, gains 
greatly in perspective. Separated by 
great space, he is, in a way, separated by 
time also, and he sees what perhaps an- 
other generation will see in our history of 
today. For he watches not only literary 
London, that tiniest and most garrulous 
of gossiping villages, but a dozen other 
hives of thought as well, and from his 
very distance can discern the first signs 
of pre-eminence. His ears are not ring- 
ing with a myriad petty clamors, but he 
can hear, rising above the multitudinous 
hum, the voice of those who sing clearest. 
The connoisseur in art views a painting 
from across the hall—the lover of music 
does not sit too close to the orchestra— 
and so the intelligent looker-on at life 
does not come too often in familiar touch 
with the aspirants for fame. 

Living, as one might say, upon a hill, 
the stranger thus gets the range, volume 
and trend of human activities, and sees 
their movements like those of armies 
marching below him, though they seem 
as ants, so far away. He can trace the 
direction of waves of emotion that follow 
round the earth like tides of the sea. 

In every community, however small or 
remote, there are a few who delight in 
this comprehensive view of things, who 
keep up with the times, and, so far as 
their immediate neighbors are concerned, 
are ahead of the prevailing mode. As the 
meteorologist, studying the reports from 
north, south, east and west, can trace the 
progress of storm and wind, so these in- 
telligent observers can predict what will 
be talked about next, and how soon the 
first murmurs will reach their shores. 
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Their laboratory is the club library table, 
with its journals and periodicals from all 
over the world. 

The first hint of a new success in lit- 
erature comes from the London weeklies, 
and then, if the British opinion is cor- 
roborated by American favor, the New 
York papers take up the note of praise, 
and one may follow the progress of a 
novel’s triumph across three thousand 
five hundred miles of continent, or see 
the word pass from colony to colony over 
the whole empire. The Londoner sees 
but the bubbles at the spring—the pio- 
neer by the Pacific watches the course of 
a mighty stream increasing in depth and 
width. Tomorrow, or in three months 
the vogue will reach his own town and he 
will smile to see all tongues wag of the 
latest literary success. 

So it is with art, so it is with fashions, 
with the drama and with every fad and 
foible, from golf and ping-pong to the 
last song and catchword of the music 
halls. The colonial is behind the times? 
What does it matter! Are we not all be- 
hind the times of tomorrow? So long as 
we cannot travel faster than the news it 
makes little difference, and it is wise, 
when we are in San Francisco, to do as 
the Franciscans do. It is as bad to be 
ahead of the times as to be behind, and it 
is best to follow the style of one’s own 
locality, with a shrewd eye to one’s pur- 
chases for the future, buying what we can 
see must come. 

But does your metropolitan enjoy this 
complexity, this living in the future? 
Not he! He cares nothing for the vieux 
jeu. For him, ping-pong is dead or 
dying—he neither knows nor cares that 
it still lives in the Occident, marching in 
glory ever toward the west, along the old 
trail to fame. Of the last six successful 
books he has discussed over his muffins, 
does he know which have been virile 
enough to survive transplanting to other 
shores—which have emigrated and_ be- 
come naturalized in the colonies? No! 
He is for the next little victory at the tea 
tables of the elect! 

And yet, this afterglow, this subse- 


quent invasion of new territory is what 
brings enduring fame. Before the city 
election is substantiated, the country 
must be heard from. ‘The urban hears 
the solo voices of adulation, the worship 
of those near and dear to celebrity, but 
the great chorus that sweeps the hero up 
to Parnassus comes from a wider stage. 
The army of invasion never comes home 
again to be hailed as victor, for the 
strife in literary circles is always inter- 
necine. But it is the greater conquest 
that the dweller at the outpost sees, at 
first like a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, and it is his game to watch and 
await it. 

It is better so. Waste no pity upon 
him at the edge of the world. For the big 
game needs big men and it is the boldest 
and most strenuous spirits who push to 
Ultima Thule. The anemic and neurotic 
do not emigrate; the reddest blood has 
flowed in the veins of the pioneer ever 
since the first migration. He does things. 
rather than talks of things others have 
done—he knows life, even if he knows 
not Ibsen. Meet him, in his faraway 
home, and he holds you with an unlooked- 
for charm; take him to the Elgin mar- 
bles and he will have and hold his own 
idea of art unborrowed from text-books. 
He knows more of your city’s history 
than you do yourself; panic or the furor 
of a fashion cannot hypnotize him. The 
importance of a celebrated name cannot 
embarrass him, for he has met men un- 
known to fame who have lived as un- 
crowned kings. He has seen cities rise 
from the plain; he has made the wilder- 
ness blossom like the rose; he has lived 
and not written epics. 

And in addition to all this experience 
that trained the pioneers of old, he has, 
while living at the confines of civiliza- 
tion, kept in touch with the world, and 
has tasted the exhilarating flavor of the 
old and new in one tart mouthful. For, 
in this century, distance is swept away 
and no land is really isolate. The pioneer 
lives like a god above all distinctions of 
time, at once in the past, the present and 
the future. 


Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


—Tennyson. 
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DIRECTUM (2:0514), STALLION CHAMPION (1893-1900) 

From photograph taken before the Judges’ Stand on Minnehaha Track, Minneapolis. May 15, 1902. 
Directum (by Director —Stemwinder by Venture) was bred by John Green, Dublin, California; cham- 
pion four-year old trotter and holder of the stallion record until dethroned by Cresceus; owned by 
International Stock Food Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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READER of these papers, one who 
r was not thoroughly conversant 

with the horses of California, 
would come to the conclusion that a 
greater part of the success came from the 
magnitude of the breeding farms and the 
command of unlimited capital. While 
brains and money were potent factors in 
bringing about the results which have 
been recounted in the preceding papers, 
climate and soil, or rather the products 
of the soil, were the foundation on which 
the grand structure was built. 
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And yet the large establishments were 
a great assistance to those whose opera- 


tions were on a much smaller scale. Es- 
pecially of Palo Alto is this true. To 
beginners the very best material and 


tools are of little service till taught the 
proper way to use them, and Leland 
Stanford, the proprietor of the most fa- 
mous of all the places on which trotters 
were bred, reared and trained, proved a 
grand instructor. 

In addition to wealth, he had the nec- 
essary qualifications to make the most of 








the large investment. Familiar with 
horses in boyhood, he benefited by the 
knowledge obtained in that most suscep- 
tible period of life, and turned these les- 
sons to a good use. He was one of the 
best judges of form, i. e., the capacity to 
select horses which were of the right 
formation for the purpose they. were 
intended to fill, and that was an im- 
mense advantage in his Palo Alto horse- 
breeding operations. In a former paper 
the story of Governor Stanford’s pur- 
chase of Electioneer—contrary to the 
advice of the horse folk who accom- 
panied him to Stony Ford—was told, 
and the selection of the horse, which 
has now the foremost place as the pro- 
genitor of fast trotters, was entirely 
owing to his knowledge and the confi- 
dence he had in his own judgment. 

This knowledge served him in another 
way. Recognizing that the form of 
thoroughbreds was the best adapted for 
rapid locomotion—gallop, trot or walk— 
he felt that if that excellence could be 
united with an adaptability to acquire 
fast trotting action, it should prove of 
great value in breeding fast trotters, 
and he sent Mr. Harris R. Covey to Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to purchase thor- 
oughbred mares, directing him to pay 
particular attention to their heads as 
well as the other points. 

At that time and for years before there 
had been a great clamor against “near in- 
fusions” of thoroughbred blood when the 
object was to breed fast trotters. When 
Mr. John H. Wallace founded Wallace’s 
Magazine he had a_ strong prejudice 
against the “royal strains,” and_ his 
denunciations had a_ powerful effect 
in making that antagonism general. Few 
breeders of harness horses had thorough- 
bred mares or those of close relationship 
to that tribe, and hence these onslaughts 
accorded with their notions, and also 
added to the value of their stock. When 
the mares reached Palo Alto and accounts 
were published of them and their breed- 
ing, Wallace stated that if the proprietor 
of the big farm had not millions at his 
disposal it would not be long until the 
the sheriff would be on the 





locks of 
stables. 

This comment was no more effective 
than the counseling of those who endeay- 
ored to dissuade Governor Stanford from 
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buying Electioneer. A few illustrations 
will show that his own judgment was 
again superior to that of the wise men 
of the east. The champion of any age or 
sex to high wheels was Sunol, grandam 
thoroughbred. The champion stallion to 
the now antiquated vehicle was Palo 
Alto; his dam thoroughbred. The fast- 
est trotter ever bred in California, Azote, 
was by a son of Electioneer, Whips, and 
Whips was from a thoroughbred mare. 
And only one of the many very fast de- 
scendants of Electioneer, The Abbott, 
has a faster record, and he is the only 
gelding which has a lower mark. The 
greatest three-year-old campaigner which 
has yet appeared, Expressive, had a thor- 
oughbred dam, and had Governor Stan- 
ford lived a few years longer, there is 
not the smallest question that the value 
of incorporating still more of the blood 
of the animals which display the highest 
form would have been clearly shown. 

One trial was a forcible illustration. 
Emma Robson, a thoroughbred mare by 
Woodburn, a son of Lexington, was bred 
to Electioneer, and had three fillies by 
him which “got into the list,” viz., Ema- 
line 2:2714, Emma R. 2 :2834, Attractive 
2:2714. The success which had followed 
the introduction of thoroughbred mares 
into the Palo Alto stud influenced Gov- 
ernor Stanford to try another infusion. 
In 1890 Emma Robson was bred to 
Azmoor, who had a record of 2:2014. 
Azmoor was by Electioneer, his dam a 
thoroughbred mare by the English-bred 
horse, Hercules. The progeny, Rowena, 
which trotted when a yearling in 2:37, 
made, when a two-year-old, 2:17—201%, 
seconds faster than the fastest, which 
carried less “blood”: Rowena, three- 
quarters thoroughbred, not counting the 
more remote strains. While thorough- 
bred blood—that is, the “fresh infu- 
sions” which were so prominent at Palo 
Alto, did not come into general use in 
California, as will be shown hereafter, 
one of the greatest trotters in the world 
is well supphed with that vital fluid. 

A new system of training trotters was 
also introduced at Palo Alto and from 
these lessons came improvement. Knowl- 
edge of the novel method of educating 
colts and conditioning fast harness horses 
spread rapidly when champion after 
champion was credited to Palo Alto, and 



































TABER, PHOTO, S. F. LELAND STANFORD 


Governor of California (1862-1863); United States Senator (1885-1893); founder, with Mrs. Stanford, 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, California; one of the builders of the Central 
Pacific transcontinenta) railroad; the most successful breeder of champion trotting horses; born 
Albany, N. Y., March 9, 1824; died, Palo Alto, California, June 20, 1893. 
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yet there were few who at first were ready 
to adopt even a modification of the 
methods. In fact, when first introduced 
the subject elicited volumes of ridicule. 

In the halcyon era of trotting in Cali- 
fornia, when the tracks were crowded 
with horses, on “work-out” days there 
would be a large assemblage. ‘Trainers 
reinforced by owners and people who 
found nearly as much gratification at 
seeing the horses at exercise as when en- 
gaged in races composed a goodly com- 
pany. During the interval of work the 
crowds on the covered space in 
front of the track house would engage in 
a great deal of horse talk. The new de- 


parture at Palo Alto was a _ grand 
opportunity for harsh criticism. Asser- 


tions, it is true, were made in place of 
argument. There were autocratic dic- 
tums that, however good the material, 
trotters could not be made in that way, 
winding up with the statement, which 
was endorsed by every member of the 
craft, that Governor Stanford, occupied 
with affairs of so much greater mag- 
nitude—immense railway projects, large 
individual interests, one of the main 
leaders in politics—could not know 
any better than to follow a course dia- 
metrically opposed to the teachings of 
the most learned professors in the art of 
sulky equitation. This opinion was also 
that of eastern experts, the instance al- 
ready cited giving the whole body a low 
estimate of the horse knowledge of a 
man who preferred Electioneer to Mes- 
senger Duroc. 

Notwithstanding such a general belief, 
the positive certainty among the major 
part of horsemen was that while Gov- 
ernor Stanford would not miss the 
money squandered on such eminently 
vain conceits, with failure marked and 
disastrous as the result, he was the first 
man to make the most of the California 
climate in the training of trotting 
horses. 

In the fourth of the present series of 
papers, “The Horses of Palo Alto,” 
there is an illustration of what has been 
named “The Kindergarten’”—happily 
christened. In shape it was the minia- 
ture of a regulation track, and as soon 
as the foals were weaned their education 
commenced. ‘They were encouraged to 
trot, but restrained from galloping by 
their attendants checking them with a 
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motion of the whip. The winter’s course 
prepared them to go into the training 
barn at the opening of springtime with 
the rudiments of their future career ac- 
quired. Pope sang: 

‘Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 


And when that preliminary course was 
as carefully taught as it was at Palo 
Alto, it was shown that objections were 
not well founded. The afterwork was 
the bug-a-boo to the conservatives of the 
trotting tracks; or better to say, to the 
intensely bigoted disciples of the old 
masters who adhered to old methods. 
When there was such a startling innova- 
tion as to change from jogging day after 
day, “work-outs” of several heats twice 
a week, to fast brushes from an eighth to 
a quarter of a mile every time the colts 
were on the track, it was not much won- 
der that there was a commotion. 

Among the first traimers employed 
by Governor Stanford was a man 
who stood very high in the profession. 
He had changed a horse of little promise 
in the outset of his career to a grand 
champion, and when the “brush system” 
was to be his guide he was anything but 
well disposed to give it a trial. He had 
some other grievances, and talked to me 
about giving up the situation and open- 
ing a public training stable on the Bay 
District track in San Francisco. I pre- 
vailed on him to await the return of 
Governor Stanford—then in Europe— 
and he might change his views in rela- 
tion to the new system. Admirably fit- 
ted for the place was Charles Marvin, 
and any one who will look over the 
table of champion trotters will find his 
name recorded five times as the driver 
while he had charge of the Palo Alto 
horses. He was converted, and so well set 
in the faith that when he went away, 
and had to leave the colts in charge 
of his leutenants, to guard against vio- 
lations of the law, obstacles were placed 
across the track which effectually barred 
an extension of the stipulated distance. 

Palo Alto can be cited as the place 
where the advantages of climate were 
seconded by good stock, careful breeding, 
rearing and training. A natural sequence 
the succession of fast trotters from 
the time Fred Crocker won the two-year- 
old championship in 1880, till the grand 
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culmination in 1891, when Sunol 2:0314, 
Palo Alto 2:0884, and Arion, two-year- 
old, 2:1034, to “high wheels,’ became 
the records, and these are still champions 
of their respective classes. 

Improvement on nearly all the horse- 
breeding farms resulted. The San Mateo 
farm had in John A. Goldsmith 
a trainer and race driver of rare merit. 
Millard Sanders gave the stock of G. 
Valensin their first high reputation, 
and after that was successful with the 
Oakwood Park farm horses, and_ last 
season and the one preceding did won- 
derfully well with the horses from the 
Santa Rosa stock farm. 

Monroe Salisbury, for several years in 
the *90°s, occupied the most prominent 
position as the manager of California 
horses in the east, and in one respect, at 
least, his stable was conducted on differ- 
ent lines from those of his contempo- 
raries. While he was well entitled to be 


stock 


called master-reinsman, his weight, a 
good deal in excess of two hundred 


pounds, precluded race driving and was 
rather too much of an incumbrance for 
the very fast ones to be hampered with 
in their exercise. Everything connected 
with the horses, however, was not only 
under his supervision, but he = di- 
rected what should be done from 
the smallest details to the most 
important. Not a shoe was put on 
that was not shaped exactly as he wanted 
it; harness and vehicles fitted to each 
horse, and while it might appear that he 
was over-exacting or what might be 
called finical, the astonishing success he 
had in his numerous campaigns was con- 
clusive proof of the value of his methods. 
He employed the best drivers, John A. 
Goldsmith, John Kelly, Andy McDowell 
and others of prominence, but when the 
engagement was made, an iron-bound 
clause was inserted in the contract that 
training and driving should be in ac- 
cordance with the mandates of the mas- 
ter. And in this connection it will be 
well to notice a question which is likely 
to arise: What has the training to do with 
California horses? Everything, is the an- 
swer, when the performances of the 
horses are the tests to compare them 
with those east of the Sierra Nevada. 
There is another query which the pro- 
pounder thought was a complete refuta- 
tion of the climatic advantages which I 
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claim for California. “If,” he said, “cli- 
mate is so potent an auxiliary in rearing 
and training fast horses, is it not singu- 
lar, indeed, that until 1880 there was not 
a single champion, the nearest approach 
to it being the tie which Occident made 
with Goldsmith Maid in 1873 7” 

Some very good stock was in Cali- 
fornia previous to the purchase of Elec- 
tioneer—Guy Wilkes, Steinway and 
others, which have been so successful as 
progenitors of fast trotters and pacers. 
Five sons of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
were here. and a grandson which had 
two strains of the patriarch. Fairly 
successful as was this stock—not far be- 
hind the eastern product—it was ad- 
versely handicapped by teachers follow- 
ing systems of education and “condition- 
ing’ which did not develop the speed ef- 
fected by modern methods. And in this 
advance California led the way. 

That Governor Stanford’s “innova- 
tions,” his system of breeding, rearing 
and training were eminently successful, 
is established bevond reasonable contra- 
diction, by the records at the close of 
1891. Then the “inner circle,” the 2:10 
list, contained the following members of 
that high class company—more properly 
a squad : 

Sunol, Oct. 20, 1891, 2:0814; Palo 
Alto, Nov. 17, 1891, 2:0834; Maud &., 
July 30, 1885, 2:0834; Nancy Hanks, 
Sept. 30, 1891, 2:09; Allerton, Sept. 19, 
1891, 2:0914; Jay-Eye-See, Aug. 1, 
1884, 2:10; Nelson, Sept. 17, 1891, 2:10. 

Palo Alto held the first place and a tie 
for the second. And the introduction of 
the “pernicious blood,” which was to 
bring disastrous results, is prominent in 
two-thirds of the class. 

As stated before, the grandam of Su- 
nol was thoroughbred, the dam of Palo 
Alto, the grandams of Maud 8. and Jay- 
Eye-See were members of the aristocratic 
division of the horse world, and Nelson 
has near strains of that blood. 

This was the last vear of high wheels, 
and these performances are greatly en- 
hanced by having been made at a disad- 
vantage of some five seconds to the mile. 
This is a fair estimate, as Nancy Hanks 
reduced her high-wheel record from 2 :09, 
1891, to 2:04 Sept. 26, 1892, within a 
vear, and the first track vehicles with 
pneumatic tires, ball bearings and wheels 
of smaller diameter—doing away with 
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vibration—were crudely built compared 
with those of the present. 

Ten years have wrought wonders in 
the production of inner circle trotters. 
The squad of 1891 has been augmented 
until it can now be called a battalion. 
One hundred and thirty-six horses which 
have trotted in 2:10, or faster, and in 
this large body is found a full quota of 
native Californians—twenty-nine, which 
is about twenty-two per cent. And to 
go into the very inner ring, the sanctum 
sanctorum of the trotting temple, those 
which have trotted in 2:06 or faster, 
there are seven, two of them bred in 
California, two more by a sire bred in 
California. Thus: Cresceus, by Rob- 
ert McGregor, 


2:0214; The Abbot, by 
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American Boy, Jr., whose first and sec- 
ond dams were thoroughbred, with a 
probability of the others being clear. 
This gave Venture thirty-one thirty-sec- 
onds of known thoroughbred blood. The 
second dam of Directum was by a son of 
January’s St. Lawrence, and his third 
dam by Langford, a thoroughbred son 
of Belmont. 

It was under Mr. Salisbury’s manage- 
ment that Azote and Directum made 
their wonderful campaigns, and so did 
Directum Kelley 2:0814, and Little Al- 
bert 2:10. But there is one important 
point to be learned in the table of 2:10 
or better trotters. Five of them were 
bred at Palo Alto, two at San Mateo 
stock farm, two at Aptos, four more on 
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IRVINGTON, CALIFORNIA; BY 


CHAMPION, 


NUTWOOD WILKES—INGAR BY DIRECTOR; 


BRED BY 


MARTIN CARTER, 


TWICE 


WINNER OF THE CHALLENGE TROPHY ; HOLDER AMATEUR WAGON RECORD, 2 206%, ; 


OWNER, H. K. DEVEREUX, CLEVELAND, 


Chimes, 2:0314; Alix, by Patronage, 
2:0334; Nancy Hanks, by Happy Me- 
dium, 2:04; Azote, by Whips, 2 :0484 ; 
Directum, by Director, 2:0514; Fantasy, 
by Chimes, 2:06. 

Azote and Directum were to the 
“manor born’—manor will be right in 
this connection—and Chimes was a prod- 
uct of Palo Alto. Directum, who held 
the stallion championship till dethroned 
by Cresceus, has still the fastest four- 
year-old mark, and is the horse hereto- 
fore mentioned as showing further evi- 
dence of the value of thoroughbred blood 
in fast trotters. His dam, Stemwinder, 
was by Venture and Venture was by 
California Belmont, Williamson’s, thor- 
-oughbred. The dam of Venture was by 
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prominent horse-breeding farms, leav- 
ing eighteen to the credit of those who 
may be called small breeders of fast trot- 
ters. From any point of view the claim 
that California presents unrivaled ad- 
vantages for the production of the high- 
est type of trotting horses must be al- 
lowed. 

Not one of the twenty-nine native 
horses, however, raised such a commo- 
tion among eastern horse folk as the 
horse which shared championship hon- 
ors with Goldsmith Maid in 1873, and 
had the undivided honor of being the 
fastest trotting gelding. That was Occi- 
dent, and a slight sketch of him was in- 
corporated in the second paper of this 
series. If famous, he was also untor- 
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tunate. Small at birth and small in his 
colthood, he ran in a semi-wild state 
till five years old. At that age, 1868, he 
was sold to a Sacramento butcher, who 
failed in the attempt to break him, and 
he was resold to a duck hunter, who 
drove him in a heavy cart, using a strong 
chain to “hitch” him when on his shoot- 
ing expeditions. The hunter sold Oc- 
cident to a man who was hauling dirt to 
form the levee at Sacramento, and the 
ill treatment was continued. I wrote an 
account of him in 1875, and among 
others I received information from was 
A. F. Smith, who trained him when 
Governor Stanford became his owner. 

One paragraph in Mr. Smith’s letter 
reads: 

He was sold to a German grocer (from the 
dirt-wagon), with all his habits of kicking, 
biting, pulling at the halter and running 
away. for which he had received many a 
lash and naught but the harshest treatment. 
But the German commenced to pat and pet 
and feed his new horse plenty, and in two 
months the horse became fat, sleek and 
gentle, docile as a lamb. From this time out 
he has ever been trusty. 


The grocer sold Occident to Mr. EI- 
dred in 1869. Turned out during the 
winter of 1869, he was taken up the fol- 
lowing spring, and on the Ist of July, 
1870, he trotted a half a mile in 1:12. 
On the 3d of July Governor Stanford 
bought him, paying $4000 in gold, and 
another horse. 

A delegation of the noted Americus 
Club of New York visited Sacramento, 
and these people, several of them promi- 
nent in eastern horse circles, saw “Char- 
ley’—as Occident was then called—trot 
a half mile in 1:071% and an easy mile 
in 2:2234. That was on the 19th of 
May, 1871, and on November 23d of 
that vear, when the track was called 
slow, he trotted three heats in 2:18, 
2:19 and 2:1914. 

The fastest record for a green horse 
in those days was three heats in 2:30, 
2:261% and 2:26, and that held the pride 
of place for about ten years, so that it 
was not at all surprising that “the Cali- 
fornia wonder”’—now called Occident— 
was heralded from the Pacific to the 
Penobscot. There was a general demand 
among eastern horse-owners that he be 
barred from all the purses except the 
free-for-all, the argument being that the 
slower classes, to which he was eligible. 
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would not receive entries with the chance 
of meeting the horse which would only 
have to jog to win. Ill-fortune again 
prevailed in 1872. The two fastest trot- 
ters of the day, Goldsmith Maid and 
Lucy, came to California, and Occident 
was to do battle for the country which 
gave him his name. In order to have 
the benefit of the best driving talent, he 
was put in the hands of James L. Eoff. 
None more skillful as a race driver than 
Koff, but his training was of the olden 
time. When east, the fall before, he was 
told by Dan Mace that “scoring” would 
tell against the mare, and there were ten 
scores before they were started. The 
telling was to the detriment of the green 
horse—his first actual contest. With all 
the drawbacks he led to the quarter in 
3314 seconds, to the half in 1:0314—a 
marvelous rate of speed for any horse 
in 1872, and phenomenal for one in a 
first race. In the hands of his groom, 
September 17, 1873, Occident trotted 
in 2:1634, which equaled the record. In 
1874 he won his first victory, fourth 
start in a race, beating Fullerton on the 
Bay District track, San Francisco. The 
eastern horse won the first heat in 2:19, 
Occident the second in 2:18, and the 
third, which ended the race, in 2:2234. 
To follow Occident through his short 
racing career would be in the main a 
story replete with misfortunes, but 
enough has been stated to prove that 
this, the first California-bred horse to 
acquire extended renown, was surely a 
prodigy in the way of trotting speed. 
There was another singular circum- 
stance connected with Occident. His 
sire was a horse named Doc, a son of 
St. Clair—the last named brought across 
the plains in 1849, but the most diligent 
search failed to establish his blood lines. 
St. Clair was a fast pacer for these days 
and one of the best producers of the 
horses of the California argonauts. He 
was the sire of Lady St. Clair, who still 
holds the foremost place for the fast- 
est five miles, 12:5434, to the old- 
style skeleton wagon—the second 13:00. 
His daughters, Mayfly and = May- 
flower, were celebrities; Mayflower trot- 
ting in 2:3014 in 1872, and May- 
fly in the same vear made 2:3014. 
These were small mares—Mayflower 
fourteen and three-quarter hands, 
Mayfly fourteen and a_ half hands, 
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carried, their trainer told me that they 
trotted with heavy shoes and rolls of 
shot around their pasterns, between two 
and three pounds on each fore foot. 

This practice, which may be called 
the precursor of the Oregon boot, was 
not confined to California. The first 
toe-weights I ever saw were on a mare, 
Jenny, which made a great campaign 
in 1872, carrying about the same weight 
as the Californians, but in a more com- 
pact and better form. Jenny won twelve 
races, getting a record of 2:221% in her 
first year, which gave toe-weights a great 
start, but to show that it was at the ex- 
pense of sound legs, that was her only 
year on the tracks. Here is noted still 
another innovation on the part of Goy- 
ernor Stanford. He forbade the use of 
toe-weights, and in the interdict was in- 
cluded overchecks. 

The St. Clair mares proved great 
hbroodmares. Melinche, by St. Clair, was 
the dam of Fred Crocker, the two-year- 
old champion in 1880. Mayfly was the 
dam of Bonita, the first two-year-old 
to trot in 2:2414, and the first four- 
year-old to beat 2:19. Mayflower was 
the dam of Wildflower, with a record at 
two vears of age 2:21; and of Man- 
zanita, record at four years, 2:16, high 
wheels the vehicle. 

The sire of Occident, Doc, was from 
a mare of unknown breeding, and the 
dam of the wonder, which Governor 
Stanford purchased, seemed destined to 


the same classification—breeding un- 
known. In a measure this was removed. 


An artist made an outline sketch of her, 
which was published with the history of 
her son in 1875, in The California Spirit 
of the Times, the purpose being to show 
the brands. On her left hip there were 
four, one queer-looking hieroglyphic, 
covering quite a space, a capital C en- 
closed in a circle, and the capital letters 
A and R. On her right shoulder (the 
wood cut put it on the left shoulder in 
order to make one figure answer, with 
an explanation to correct the apparent 
error) was the letter C and the hiero- 
glyphic below it turned upside down. 
This cut a breeder of Los Angeles, Mr. 
G. W. Tiffany, cut out and pasted in his 
memorandum book, and the brands were 
recognized as the sign manuals of south 
country horse-breeders. From her ap- 
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pearance I supposed there might be a 
thoroughbred strain, though the burden 
of the testimony was that, she was of 
pure native blood. 

In the first of these papers I quoted 
from the Duke of Neweastle’s ‘New 
Method to Dress Horses,” to show the 
high estimation in which Spanish horses 
were held in the days of the “Merry 
Monarch,” Charles II. <A facsimile of 
the title page and a part of his eulogy 
on the Spanish horse will show the man- 
ner in which printing was done A. D. 
1667. 

This is more than a curiosity, how- 
ever. That Newcastle was fully com- 
petent to instruct the horsemen of that 
day there is no doubt, and though the 
“Mannage” was an entirely different 
system of horsemanship from that which 
is now in vogue, it was extolled by the 
great master when he described one of 
his characters as possessing the art to 
“witch the world with noble horseman- 
ship.” The Duke’s description of the 
various breeds of horses at the time when 
thoroughbreds were in what may be 


called the formative stage, coincides 
with the views of the best-informed 


horsemen that the much-vaunted Arab 
was a small factor when compared with 
Barbs, Turks and Spanish horses. 

The Duke’s exile on .the continent 
gave him the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the horses and horsemen 
of Europe, and it is within bounds to 
assert that none was so competent to 
write knowingly on the subject. I read 
Colton’s account of the Fremont ride 
many years before the “New Method” 
was perused, and my earliest impressions 
of the native California horses were ob- 
tained from that and other sources, 
though it is almost needless to say that 
I was gratified to learn that their far- 
away progenitors were of the high posi- 
tion they occupy in the records of the 
long, long ago. 

Here is still older testimony. Ben 
Jonson, in “The Alchemist,” A. D. 1611, 
states: 

Ask from your courtier to your inns-of-court- 
man, 

To your mere milliner; they will tell you all, 

Your Spanish gennett is the best horse. 

“The Alchemist” was brought out in 
1611. Wilham Cavendishe was born in 
1592—eighteen vears the junior of Jon- 
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son, the dramatist. They were close 
friends, however. The Duchess in her 
life of “The Thrice High Noble and 
Puissant Prince” tells that her hus- 
band was “the best reader she ever 
heard, and he was taught by Ben Jon- 
son, the best reader of them all.” Shakes- 
peare joined in the praise, and one of the 
definitions in Webster is, under “Gen- 
nett”: “A small-sized, well-proportioned 
Spanish horse; a jennet.—Shak.” There 
is no question that in the times of 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and Newcastle, 
the horses of Spain were held superior. 
\s has been claimed in former papers, 
the breed, which fell far from its high 
estate in Mexico and Texas, in the ch- 
mate of California regained such a stand- 
ing as the ride of Fremont and other 
well-authenticated wonderful perform- 
ances attest. There could not be a 
stronger argument to prove that the 
vround taken in these papers is tenable. 

This book, “A New Method to Dress 
Horses” (of which several pages are 
here reproduced ), is worthy of more than 
a notice of the author. It is by far the 
most elaborate work of the class which 
had then been published (1667), and 
it is safe to say that Newcastle was bet- 
ter fitted for the undertaking than any 
of his contemporaries. Thoroughly 
versed in all pertaining to horsemanship 
in England, the vears he passed in exile 
with Charles Il. gave him the oppor- 
tunity to learn continental methods and 
acquire an intimate knowledge of the 
horses of France, Spain and Italy. And 
what was also important, the author had 
supreme confidence in his ability to 
teach. On the title page he tells of his 
“New Method.” to work them according 
to nature and also to perfect nature by 
subtlety of art, which was never found 
out but by the “Thrice Noble, High and 
Puissant Prince.” In the first chapter 
the Duke is more emphatic, as the fol- 
lowing words show: 

“But my book is stolen of no book, 
nor any man’s practice but my own, and 
it is as true as it is new: and if any man 
do not like it, it is a great sign he un- 
derstands it not, for there is no way of 
dressing horses like it; if it be not good, 
I am sure that it is the best that has 
heen writ vet; what will be writ here- 
after, I know not.” : 
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overlooked, are well worthy of a place. 
On Nutwood stock farm John A. Me- 
Kerron was bred and reared. John A. 
Mclkerron is the acknowledged cham- 
pion of “Matinee” horses. He has trot- 
ted in 2:0684 to a wagon and his speed 
is on a par with that of the very fastest. 
He was named after a man whose skill 
in constructing the equipments of fast 
harness horses has given California the 
first place for these indispensable ad- 
juncts of speed, boots to protect limbs 
and feet from injury—a set of which 
was awarded the gold medal over all 
other exhibits at the Paris exposition— 
and a “track harness” from the same es- 
tablishment was also awarded that high- 
est honor. 

From Santa Rosa farm Dolly Dil- 
lon, 2:07, went to make her great 
campaign of last year; while the har- 
ness horse department of Rancho Del 
Paso shows the pacers, Anaconda, 
2:0134, and Flying Jib, 2:04. The Jib 
has the very fastest mark in pacedom, 
1:5814, but in that he had a running 
horse harnessed by his side to aid in 
pulling the wagon. Aptos farm turned 
out Dione, 2:0714, and Huldah, 2:081%, 
and the south country has furnished a 
full quota, from Coney, with a pacing 
record, 2:02, to such sterling trotters 
as Toggles, 2:0814; Jasper Ayres, 2:09; 
Hazel Kinney, 2:0914 ; Neeretta, 2 :0914, 
and Athanio, 2:10. 

The Pleasanton track has occupied a 
prominent position in harness horse af- 
fairs ever since the purchase by Mr. 
Salisbury several years ago. There is 
not another track in the United States 
on which so many celebrities have been 
trained; Alix, Azote, Directum, trotters 
with records from 2:0334 to 2:0514; 
Direct, Directly, Searchlight, Flying 
Jib, Bonnie Direct, Klatawah, pacers 
from 2:0314 to 2:0514. Situated in the 
Amador valley, sheltered on all sides by 
the Monte Diablo and Coast ranges of 
mountains, this is an ideal place for 
winter training, and Mr. Salisbury had 
his horses in readiness to start at the 
early eastern meetings. 

Directum’s birthplace was within six 
miles, the Valensin rancho, where the 
colts of Sidney were reared and trained 
close at hand. Following the valley to 
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Ou muft Know, that of All Horls in the 
World, of what Nation foever they be, 
Spanifh Horfes are the Wifeft ; far the Witelt, and 
ftrangely Wile, beyond any Mans Imagination ; 
but I muft Tell you, they are not the Faflier 
Dreft for that: Becaufe they Obferve too much 
with their yes, and their Memories are too Good, 
and fo Conclude with their Fudgments too foo, 
without the Man, Reckomng without their Hof ; 
whereas they fhould Follow, and Obey, his Hanc 
and Heel; and that not by Roat neither, but by 
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Art, which is an Habit got by many Leffons Me- 
thodically Taught. 

If he be Well Chofen, 1 affure you, He is the 
Nobleft Horfe in the World: Firft, There is no 
Horfe fo Curioufly Shaped, all over from Head to 
Croup: He is the moft Beautiful that can be; 
For he is not fo Thin, and Lady -like, as the 
Barb; nor fo Grofls as the Neapolitan; but be- 
tween Both. He is of great Spirit, and of great 
Courage, and Docil: Hath the Proudeft Walk, 
the Proudeft Trot, and Belt AGion in his T rot ; 
the Loftieft Gallop, the Swifteft Careers ; and is 
the Lovingeft and Gentleft Horfe, and Fitteft for 
a KING in a Day of TRIUMPH to Shew 
himfelf to his People, or in the Head of an Army, 
of any Horfe in the World. | 

Therefore no Horfe fo fit to Breed on, as a Spa- 
nifo Horfe; either for the Mannage, the War, Am- 
bling for the Pad; Hunting, or for Running- 
Horfes : Conquerour was of a Spanifh Horfe, 
Shotten- Herring was of a Spanifh Horfe, Butler 
was of a Spanifh Horle, and Peacock was of a 
Spamjfh Mare: And Tbefe Beatt all the Horfes in 


their 
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their Time, fo much, as No Horfe ever Ran near | 








them. 

I fay, He is Abfolutely the beft Stallion in the 
World, for all thofe feveral things I have for- 
merly Named, if youdo Wifely appropriate fuch 
Mares to him, as fhall be fit for fuch Ufes as you 

would have your Breed; and fo he is fit for all | 
Breeds, but to Breed Cart-Horfes. 

The King of Spain hath many Races, but his 
Beft is at Cordona in Andalogia, where he hath | 
above Three Hundred Mares and Colts, as my 
Lord Cottington told me; and, befides thofe of his 
Majefty, there ‘are other moft Excellent Races, 
not only of Noblemen, but alfo of Private Gentle. 
men. : | 

For the Prices, the Earl of Claringdon; now 
Lord Chancellor of England, told Me, That 
when he was Embaflador in Spain, Sir Benjamin 
Wright, a Merchant there that Loves Horfes, fold 
a Couple of Little Spanifh Horfes for a Great 
Price: And he fayes, (and many others Confirm 
it for a great Truth) That Three Hundred, and 
Four Hundred Piffols for a Horfe, is a common 
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Price and Rate, at Madrid; And the Marguefs of 
Seralvo told me, That a Spanifb Horfe, callec 
Il Bravo, fent to the Arch-Duke Leopold, his D4Za-. 
fier, was held Worth as much as a Manner of 
a Thoufand Crowns’ 4 Year,. and that he hath 
known Hoifes at Severi Hundred, Eight Hundred, 
and a Thoufand Pifols. 

A Gentleman told me, that he knew a Cavalier 
in Spain, who offered another Three Hundred Pi- 
flols, but to let him Ride his ‘Horfe one After- 
noon; and the Owner had Raton to Refufe it: for 
it was to go to the Fuego de Toros, where he 
might have been Killed: many of the Fineft Hor- 
fes in the World being Killed at that Sport, which 
is the greatft Pity that can be. 

You fee that a Spanifh Horle is Dear Ware; 
and then Reckon his Journey from Andalozia 
to Bilbo, or St. Sebaftien, which is the next Port 
for England, and:is Four Hundred Miles at leali ; 
and a Horfe cannot Travel above Ten Miles:a day 
with your Groom, and your Farrier at leaft, be- 
fides the Cafualty of Lamenefs, Sicknefs, and Death; 
fo that if he come Safe to you, yet he will bea very 

Dear 
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Dear Horfe, Vaflure you: And Thefe are great 
Truths of the Spanifh Horfe, 
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He Larb is next to the Spanifh Horfe for 

- Wifdom, but not neer fo Wife, and that 
makes him much Eafier to: be Dreft: Befides, 
he is of a Gentle Nature, Docil, Nervous, and 
Leight. | 
He is as Fine a Horfe as can be, but fomewhat 
Slender, and a little Lady-like; and is fo Lazy 
and Negligent in his Walk, as he will Stumble in 
a Bowling-Green; he Trots like a Cow, and Gal- 
lops Low, and no Aéfion in any of thofe AGions : 
But commonly he .is Sinewy, and Nervous, and 
hath aclean Strength, is excellently Winded, and 
good at Length, to Endure great Travel; and 
very Apt to Learn, and Eafie to be Dreft, being 
(for the moft part) of a good Difpofttion, excellent 
Apprebenfion, Fudgment, and Memory; and when 
he is Seareht, and Weakened, no. Horfe in the 
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the northward, its appellation is changed 
to San Ramon valley, and eleven miles 
from Pleasanton is Oakwood Park farm, 
the big establishment described in the 
May Sunser. Several other horse- 
breeding farms are in this valley, on one 
of which the three-vear-old gelding, 
Who-Is-It, champion of that class for 
several years, was bred. 

While ample evidence has been pre- 
sented in these papers to sustain the as- 
sertion that California outranks any 
other state in the Union for the produc- 
tion of fast harness horses, far less than 
one-half the story has been told, when 
the adaptability of the country for all 
kinds of horse breeding is the sub- 
ject. Among the mountains, on the foot- 
hills, in the smaller valleys, like Amador 
and San Ramon, the wide plains, 
through which the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers flow, there is not a local- 
ity that has not proved favorable. From 
Los Angeles to Siskivou, covering eight 
degrees of latitude, not a section has 
failed to produce horses of a high class. 

The supreme test of speed and endur- 
ance in horses, the crucial trial, and the 
most exacting ordeal are the running 
contests, and when the testimony of the 
gallopers corroborates and strengthens 
that presented by the trotters and pacers, 
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it would be an ultra skeptic who would 
ignore the proof. 

I shall enter on the thoroughbred part 
of the horse history of California with 
the utmost confidence, being positive, in 
fact of establishing the tenability of the 
ground I have taken. And, fortunately, 
there is a succinct history from the time 
when the native Californians staked 
thousands of cattle on a single dash, to 
the latest race meeting of one hundred 
and fifty-four days, and from the im- 
portation of the first few blood horses 
till the largest stud of thoroughbreds 
in the world is domiciled on California 
An idea of its magnitude can be 
obtained when it is learned that more 
than two hundred thoroughbred vear- 
lings were sent in one consignment to 
auction sale in New York in 1901 and 
one hundred and ninety-four in 1902. 
The high quality of the product can also 
be estimated from the receipts—an aver- 
age of over $1000 in 1901. The last 
sale, in June last, of the one hundred 
and thirty-six youngsters, aggregated 
$216,700, an average of $1593, while 
one of the vearlings brought $21,000, 
another $17,000. 

Grand stories will be told of 
fornia-bred thoroughbreds when 
are brought on the stage. 
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Sunny Stanislaus 


THE 


GATEWAY COUNTY OF 


THE GREAT SAN 


JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA 


BY T. C. HOCKING, 
President of the Stanislaus County Board of Trade, Modesto 
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7¥NO THE MAN of modest means 

seeking a home under California’s 

bright skies, where he may actually 
sit under his own vine and fig tree, side 
hy side the orange and the lemon, the 
pomelo, the pomegranate, the almond 
and the prune; where the rose lends its 
beauty and its fragrance to the senses 
in winter no less than in spring; where 
modern social conditions obtain, the 
great cities of the state are in touch and 
opportunity presents for a comfortable 
living and eventual competence as the 
fruit of industry—to that man this out- 
line sketch is dedicated. 

The county of Stanislaus presents 
ideal opportunities for homeseekers. Sit- 
uated in the center of the great state, 
the gateway of the San Joaquin val- 
ley—a veritable valley of the Nile, 
two hundred and fifty miles long 
and fifty miles wide—Stanislaus pos- 
exceptional advantages of  lo- 
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cation and _ incidentally of climate. 
Stretching across the broad plain from 
the first rolling foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada on the east, the western bound- 
ary line rests on the summit of the 
Coast range. Modesto, the county seat, 
is but one hundred and fifteen miles 
south of San Francisco, ninety-two 
miles north of Fresno, seventy-seven 
miles south of Sacramento, the state 
capital, and thirty miles south of Stock- 
ton, the figures denoting distance by 
rail. The county’s area is eight hun- 
dred thousand acres, nearly seven-eighths 
of which are arable lands. 

The Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe transcontinental railroads traverse 
the center of the county; a branch of the 
Southern Pacific skirts the eastern and 
another branch the western foothills. 
The Sierra railway, starting from the 
eastern branch, at Oakdale, places the 
markets of the rich mining counties of 
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THE BEST SORT OF PEACHES, ON TREES LIKE THESE 


Tuolumne and Mariposa and a portion 
of Calaveras, and the wonders of the 
famed Yosemite valley at the door of 
the county. The Stanislaus, Tuolumne 
and San Joaquin rivers, the two latter 
navigable for six months of the year, 
run through, and the Merced river bor- 
ders her splendid acres, affording irriga- 
tion and drainage. 

Stanislaus presents the typical Cali- 
fornia climate; about the same weight of 
clothes comfortable all the year. The 
winter is short and mild, the rainfall at 


the county seat ranging from eight to 
twelve inches annually, snow unknown, 
frost infrequent and rarely damaging 
even to tender plants and the susceptible 
orange blossom. Roses bloom in the 
open air as late as December and Janu- 
ary, and in March are again in bloom. 
The average temperature for November, 
December and January, deduced from 
early morning, noon and late evening 
observations, is fifty degrees; for June, 
July and August, seventy-seven degrees. 
Thunder and lightning are heard and 
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seen rarély and from afar; tornadoes 
and cyclones are unknown elements in 
California. “Bright and clear” reads 
the weather observer’s record almost 
uniformly, and balmy and bracing ap- 
plies also save for occasional periods of 
a day or two in the height of summer. 
The heat, however, at these infrequent 
periods is dry and less distressing than 
that of eastern cities often when the ther- 
mometer registers twenty degrees lower. 
The nights are almost invariably cool 
enough to call for a blanket. 

The soil is a sandy loam on the plain 
between the Stanislaus and San Joaquin 
rivers; heavier and with some adobe 
on the west side of the San Joaquin; a 
strong, red soil and adobe in the foot- 
hills. It has largely been planted to 
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wheat for twenty-five to thirty years, its 
yield affording Stanislaus primacy 
among the wheat-producing counties of 
the state. The wheat crop averages from 
100,000 to 110,000 tons. This year the 
yield- is approximately 100,000 tons, 
worth, at the ruling price at this writ- 
ing, no less than $2,200,000. She 
also produces annually an average of 
5000 tons of barley and 5000 tons of rye, 
each of a market value of from $14 to 
$16 per ton. Corn and oats are pro- 
duced, but in comparatively small quan- 
tities, the other cereals being more 
profitable as a rule. 

Wherever irrigation is practiced, the 
range of products is practically unlim- 
ited, embracing everything known to the 
temperate and semi-tropic zones. Or- 
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HOTEL TYNAN—MODESTO’S WALDORF-ASTORIA 


anges—choice fruit that to see is to 
covet—are ready for the Thanksgiving 
market, commanding from $2 to $2.50 
per box, net; limes and lemons leave 
nothing to be desired; olives, almonds, 
walnuts, prunes and figs yield pro- 
lifically; pomelos (grape fruit) and 
pomegranates attain perfection; choice 
peaches, apricots and nectarines af- 
ford profitable crops; table and wine 
grapes meet every desire, while ap- 
ples, pears, and in fact -all the de- 
ciduous fruits, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, loganberries, blackberries, dewber- 
ries, and garden and field products of 
every description—from huge squashes 
and melons to beans and peanuts—are 
prolific in yield and from choice to per- 
fection in quality. Her citrus, fresh 
and dried fruits, her berries, wines, 
brandies, nuts, olives and olive oil, de- 
rive the highest prices in the general 
markets. 

The demonstrated profits from or- 
_chard, garden and field products, and 








from dairying and stock-raising—green 
feed all the year around afforded by al- 
falfa—led the land-owners of the cen- 
tral portion of the county to co-operate 
to render irrigation available to all. Two 
hundred and sixty thousand acres lying 
between the Stanislaus and the San 
Joaquin rivers, and bisected by the Tuol- 
umne river, will as a result, within a few 
years, comprise one great garden spot. 
A completed irrigation system owned by 
the land embraces one hundred and sey- 
enty-six thousand acres at this writing, 
and although the system has been op- 
erated hardly more than two years, 
twenty thousand acres are under culti- 
vation in small tracts. Thriving fields of 
sweet potatoes, corn and watermelons 
and a variety of like products, berries, 
here and there promising orchards and 
vineyards in embryo, and extensive areas 
of alfalfa greet the eye where only the 
golden or the brown stubble had thereto- 
fore been seen after the grain harvest. 
The great ditches of water on the broad 
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WHERE OAKDALE’S YOUNG IDEAS ENJOY TARGET PRACTICE—THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


plain present an alluring scene, and in 
the mind’s eye there arises a picture of 
hundreds of homes embowered in flowers 
and foliage; of orchards bending under 
weight of all the fruits known to the 
temperate and semi-tropical climes; of 
perennial gardens, ever-green alfalfa 
fields dotted with stock, and of roads 
and lanes stretching away in long vistas 
of foliage and shade, the musical ripple 
of flowing water breaking lightly upon 
the ear the while. 

By January, 1903, eighty-two thou- 
sand acres additional will be under ir- 
rigation ditches. These irrigation sys- 
tems are comprised of the Turlock and 
Modesto irrigation districts, organized 
under the Wright Act, the former em- 
bracing one hundred and _ seventy-six 
thousand acres lying between the Tuol- 
umne and San Joaquin rivers and the 
latter eighty-two thousand acres lying 
between the Tuolumne and the Stanis- 
laus. The Tuolumne is the source of 
supply for both districts. This stream 
has a watershed second only to that of 
one other river of the state, carries a vast 
volume of water and is never-failing, 
fed by the perennial snows of the Sier- 
ras. The water rights of the districts 
take precedence over all others save that 
of a mining company possessing a very 
limited appropriation. 

The United States hydrographer’s re- 
ports, covering daily measurements ex- 
tending over a series of -years, demon- 


strate that the flow of the Tuolumne 
river, at the point where the water is di- 
verted by these irrigation systems, is 
never less than five thousand cubic feet 
per second, and frequently rises to ten 
thousand cubic feet per second. The 
Turlock district appropriation is fifteen 
hundred cubic feet, or seventy-five thou- 
sand miner’s inches, sufficient to irri- 
gate three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand acres, or twice the area embraced 
in the district. The appropriation for 
Modesto district, with about half the 
acreage of Turlock district, is in corre- 
sponding ratio. 

The water is taken out of the stream, 
on either side, by means of a concrete 
weir dam, constructed jointly by the 
districts at a cost of $550,000. It is 
located just above the historic mining 
town of La Grange, in the foothills of 
the Sierras, thirty-two miles distant 
from the centers of the districts, and 
constitutes one of the greatest and most 
spectacular structures of the kind in the 
world. It is three hundred and twenty- 
seven feet in length, ninety-seven feet 
through at the base and twelve feet 
through at the crest, one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet in height, arching up 
stream. This dam has now been in 
place eight years, and is as enduring as 
the everlasting, rock-ribbed hills into 
which it is keyed. 

The Turlock district canal system 
comprises twenty-two miles of main 
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NTROLLED FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES—THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE BIG DAM IN THE TUOLUMNE RIVER, STANISLAUS COUNTY, 
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| WHENCE A FLOW OF 75,000 MINERS’ INCHES IS DIVERTED, SUFFICIENT TO IRRIGATE 375,000 ACRES. 
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canal, seventy-four feet 
in width at the bottom 
and designed to carry a 
maximum depth of eight 
feet of water; two main 
laterals, aggregating 
thirty-five miles, forty 
feet in width on the bot- 
tom; and six sub-laterals, 
aggregating eighty miles 
in length, ranging from 
eighteen to forty feet in 
width, floor measure- 
ment. The main canal 
of the Modesto district 
system is sixty-two feet 
in width on the bottom, 
and will supply ninety 
miles of laterals ranging 
from eighteen to forty 
feet in width. 

The Turlock district 
system represents a bond- 
ed indebtedness of $1.,- 
200,000 at five per cent, 
the bonds running forty 
years, no part of the 
principal payable until 
1922. The Modesto dis- 
trict system represents a 
bonded indebtedness of 
$1,100,000, at five per 
cent, no part of the prin- 
cipal payable until 1922. 
The tax to defray inter- 
est and maintenance av- 
erages forty-five cents 
per acre in the Turlock 
district and about fifty- 
two cents in the Modesto 
district, the property em- 
braced in the city of Mo- 
desto paying two-fifths 
of the Modesto district 
tax, which would other- 
wise be eighty cents per 
acre. After 1922 one- 
twentieth of the princi- 
pal of the bonded indebt- 
edness will be payable 
annually; or the bonds 
may be refunded at low- 
er interest. 

Dairying is becoming 
a very prominent indus- 
try, because of the favor- 
able conditions and ex- 
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WHERE WATER IS WEALTH—ONE OF THE COUNTY’S MAIN IRRIGATION CANALS 





cellent profits. ‘Twenty acres in alfalfa 
will support thirty cows, and one man at 
a salary of $35 per month will milk and 
care for the herd. The milk will bring at 
the creamery from $4.50 to $7 a month 
per cow, according to the grade of the 
cow. ‘lhe skimmed milk, returned and 
fed to calves and hogs, will afford an in- 
come sufficient to meet expenses, leaving 
the returns from the creamery net profit. 
Modesto Creamery patrons received 
twenty cents a pound for butter fat fur- 
nished in May, 1902. The land can be 
purchased in small tracts at from $25 
to $40 per acre, and can be graded, 
checked and planted to alfalfa for from 
$6 to $10 per acre—for $6 if a 
man does the work himself; $10 under 
contract. Planted in the fall, alfalfa 
attains a fine stand by spring, and is 
good for seven years without resowing, 
yielding five crops annually, each crop 
one and one-half tons to the acre, and 
affording pasturage after the curing sea- 
son. With a few acres in alfalfa, and 
a few cows, a family is assured of a liv- 
ing within a very brief period. There is 
a creamery at Ceres and a model $10,000 
creamery at Modesto, with skimming 
stations here and there. 

Another product providing a ready 
and early source of income is the sweet 
potato. It is produced to perfection in 
this sandy soil and by aid of irrigation, 
the crop maturing in four months. The 
yield is from eighty to two hundred 
sacks to the acre, commanding an aver- 
age price of about ninety cents per sack. 
Land producing sweet potatoes is in- 
variably choice land for peaches, which 
are always in demand by the canneries 
at prices affording net profit of from 
$75 to $150 per acre. Melons, beans, 
corn and like products also yield abund- 
antly on this land. 

Within five years, land prices will 
double, and in ten years treble. Owning 
the water, as it does, in perpetuity, the 
source exhaustless, the supply bountiful, 
within twenty years the land and water 
right will inevitably command $250 per 
acre. Lands in the southern part of the 
state for which water right and water 
alike must be bought at high prices, com- 
mand this figure and more; and in our 
own county, alfalfa land for the irri- 
gation of which $2.50 per acre has been 
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IN A STANISLAUS WHEAT FIELD—A COMBINED HARVESTER AT WORK. 
ONCE—IN READINESS FOR SHIPMENT TO LIVERPOOL (VIA SAN FRANCISCO) OR OTHER GRAIN MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


paid annually for many years, brings 
from $80 to $100 per acre. With 
every advantage possessed by the 
southern part of the state, and the 
added advantage of ownership of the 
water, the tax for interest and main- 
tenance nominal, this land will as- 
suredly reach $250 per acre within 
twenty years; planted to oranges, 
lemons, nuts or other permanent 
fruit products in demand, corre- 
spondingly higher prices will ob- 
tain. 

In addition to Modesto, there is 
comprised in this body of two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand acres of 
land the little towns of Ceres, Tur- 
lock, Hickman and Salida, all with 
excellent schools, churches, ware- 
houses, general merchandise and 
other stores. These are all on rail- 
road lines, and to them may be add- 
ed the new railroad stations of 
Clauston, Empire, Hughson and 
Elmdale. The thriving little town 
of Waterford and the village of 
Montpellier are on the border. 

The school system of the county 
ranks seventh of the fifty-eight 
school systems of the state. The 
Modesto grammar school employs 
eight teachers and the high school 
three, the pupils of both grades num- 
bering four hundred and _ fifty. 
The graduates of the Modesto high 
school and of the Oakdale Union 
high school are admitted to the Uni- 
versity of California and to Stan- 
ford University without examina- 
tion. 

Modesto is a modern town of 
twenty-three hundred people—one 
of the best laid out, best built, clean- 
est and most attractive little cities 
in the United States. It owns and 
operates the waterworks, the water 
pumped from a subterranean river ; 
is completely sewered and owns and 
operates an electric street-lighting 
system. All church denominations 
are represented. Its business blocks 
are largely two-story brick build- 
ings; a granite and pressed brick 
fireproof bank building, of three 
stories, constructed at a cost of $45,- 
000, is the finest building of the kind 
in this part of the state; its princi- 
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pal hotel is a_ three-story 
brick representing an invest- 
ment of $35,000. Its homes 
are uniformly neat and com- 
fortable, often pretentious, 
well-kept lawns and gardens 
the rule. The assessed valu- 
ation of real estate and per- 
sonal property in Modesto is 
$1,000,000. 

Oakdale, twelve miles east 
of Modesto, is the second 
town of Stanislaus in popu- 
lation and importance. On 
the eastern branch of the 
Southern Pacific, the start- 
ing point of the Sierra rail- 
way, surrounded by the rich 
bottom and bench lands of 
the Stanislaus river devoted 
to orchard and garden, five 
thousand acres of land under 
irrigation ditches, with a vast 
acreage of wheat land tribu- 
tary, Oakdale is a prosper- 
ous and prospering town. 
Her schools are second to 
none; her business buildings 
are permanent brick struc- 
tures; her homes reflect her 
prosperity and the enterprise 
of her people. Quite a large 
acreage, comparatively, in 
and about Oakdale is devoted 
to oranges and a smaller acre- 
age to lemons, both yielding 
handsome profits. Almond, 
prune, apricot and olive or- 
chards afford work for young 
and old in the harvest season. 
A creamery denotes another 
of her industries, and a flour 
mill of daily capacity of one 
hundred and fifty barrels, 
the capacity fully reached, 
marks still another. Light 
and power are transmitted 
from an electric plant on the 
Stanislaus river at Knight’s 
Ferry, twelve miles distant 
in the Sierra foothills. Great 
warehouses line the railroad 
tracks. 

Knight’s Ferry was in 
early days the county seat. 
Today, a village in the foot- 
hills, crowned with orange 
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AT MODESTO, SHADED BY WAVING PALMS, EUCALYPTUS AND ACACIA TREES 
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groves, orchards of decid- 
uous fruits and nuts, and 
vineyards, her fruits and 
wines are famed at home 
and abroad. Land is cheap; 
the soil, the strong, pro- 
ductive red variety; water 
for irrigation is at com- 
mand for the surrounding 
country, and with the de- 
velopment of the new era 
California has entered up- 
on the citrus and decidu- 
ous fruit and nut indus- 
tries will attain marked 
proportions. 

Across country some 
miles is La Grange—like 
Knight’s Ferry, an early- 
day mining town. Or- 
anges and lemons, excelled 
nowhere on earth, may be 
seen here as at Knight’s 
Ferry. Similarly in the 
foothills, though on the 
Tuolumne river, the soil 
and climate are similar. 
Some placer mining is 
still carried on, but the 
principal industry is 
wheat-raising. These lands, 
too, are to be in demand 
for citrus and deciduous 
fruit and nut purposes, 
grapes, ete. Stock inter- 
ests in these foothills are 
quite extensive. 

The western portion of 
the county, known as the 
West Side—west of the 
San Joaquin river—em- 
braces the towns of New- 
man, Crow’s Landing and 
Grayson. Newman is the 
metropolis, third town of 
Stanislaus in population 
and business. The river 
is navigable to this point 
for six months of the year, 
and the West Side branch 
of the Southern Pacific 
passes through the town. 
The center of an area, in 
Merced and Stanislaus 
counties, of fifteen thou- 
sand acres of Jand devoted 
to alfalfa, Newman is 
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ALFALFA HAYING SCENE IN TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICT—-‘THIS HAY CROP, ALFALFA OR LUCERNE, OFTEN YIELDS FIVE CROPS EACH YEAR 


manifestly thriving, the 
creamery and _ stock-raising 
interests large and profitable. 
In addition to these she has 
a large area of strong wheat 
land as a resource. But lit- 
tle attention has been given 
to horticulture; only suffici- 
ent to demonstrate that soil 
and climate are well adapted 
to olives and most deciduous 
fruits, and to citrus fruits. 
The individual and co-op- 
erative creamery interests 
provide regular and comfort- 
able incomes for the small 
farmers. The secretary of 
the New Era Creamery Com- 
pany, a co-operative concern 
of Newman, estimates the an- 
nual income per cow to the 
patrons of the creamery at 
$54 for butter fat, $6 for 
skim milk and $5 for the 
calf, a total of $65. Land in 
alfalfa is worth from $80 to 
$100 per acre. In all likeli- 
hood the canal corporation 
will shortly extend its ditches 
to embrace new land. 

Crow’s Landing is also in 
the West Side irrigated belt, 
on the line of the railroad; 
a comparatively small town 
but growing steadily. The 
dairy industry, stock and 
poultry afford a degree of 
prosperity that is_ self-evi- 
dent. [Writing of poultry, 
it is noted that a lady near 
Modesto, who engaged in 
poultry-raising to afford an 
object to keep her out of doors 
more or less, for her health’s 
sake, realized over $1200 net 
last year, starting the year 
with five hundred hens. | 
Land in alfalfa rents from 
$8 to $10 per acre, the lessee 
paying the water rate. 

Grayson is on the river, 
some miles north of Crow’s 
Landing and out of the irri- 
gated belt. There is promise, 
however, that the canal will 
soon be extended to embrace 
Grayson, now the trading 
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BUTTER-MAKING HERD OF PRIZE HOLSTEINS IN A STANISLAUS ALFALFA PASTURE 





and river shipping point for 
a large area of wheat land 
which, with adequate rains, 
yields notable crops, attested 
by the fine ranch homes and 
by plethoric pocket-books, 
notwithstanding freq uent 
losses for lack of rain. With 
a strip of irrigated land to 
fall back on, the Grayson 
rancher will ask nothing 
more. 

Stanislaus has a popula- 
tion of between 10,000 and 
11,000, and an assessment 
roll of $12,000,000. The 
state and county tax for the 
last seventeen years averages 
$1.38 on each $100 assessed 
valuation. The county has 
neither bonded nor floating 
indebtedness. 

This is a plain statement 
of existing and assured con- 
ditions in Stanislaus county. 
Personal investigation will 
verify all we have expressed, 
and that personal investiga- 
tion we not only invite but 
urge. You will find that 
values are increasing—that 
the trend is upward and will 
soon be pronounced. En- 
hanced values will surely 
make competencies and for- 
tunes within a few years. 

It is not deprecation of 
any of our sister counties to 
say that Stanislaus today 
offers more and greater ad- 
vantages to the homeseeker 
and investor than are to be 
found elsewhere in the state. 
The new irrigation systems, 
the water owned by the land, 
presents an ideal condition ; 
and now, in the inception of 
development under them, 
prices are ruling not much 
higher than the prices based 
on wheat production, but 
the trend is steadily upward 
and will be for all time to 
come, the enhancement 
marked during the next few 
years. 
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ISS ANDREWS had three blocks 
M to walk after leaving the car. 

It was only ten o’clock, and 
Miss Andrews was forty-two, yet, from 
long habit, she put on as upright 
and forbidding an expression as pos- 
sible and rehearsed the little speech 
that for twenty years had been kept in 
readiness for the prowling woman-de- 
vourer of the streets: “Sir, I will ask you 
not to annoy me.” She had never yet 
had occasion to use this, but she was not 
of the order of those who become care- 
less through past escapes. The dignified 
phrase was always within instant reach 
when she alighted from the car, and the 
cold but courteous bow that was to go 
with it was frequently offered to the 
empty dark. 

Tonight, in the third block, a man 
and woman strolling arm in arm brought 
a sense of protection. The presence of 
a woman of any description was always 
a promise of safety to Miss Andrews 
Her little nervous hitch of a_ walk 
quieted to their pace and she followed in 
their wake, glad of a chance to enjoy the 
night air. It was several seconds before 
she discovered that her unconscious pro- 
tectors were no other than the new 
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boarders, the mysterious couple that 
took turns at their meals that one might 
stay with the baby upstairs, and met all 
approaches to conversation with a cold 
civility that was not encouraging. Mrs. 
Galbraith seemed more absent minded 
than unfriendly, and sat with the air of 
one listening to inner voices, eating what 
was put before her without a sign of 
preference; yet her barrier was as effec- 
tual as the moody indifference of her 
husband. Curiosity was coming to a cli- 
max in the house, and it cannot be as- 
serted that Miss Andrews hurried out 
of earshot on discovering their identity. 
Mrs. Galbraith was speaking, in a nerv- 
ous, worn voice. 

“Tf it weren’t for the baby, everything 
would be so simple,” were the first words 
that rewarded Miss Andrews’ gentle 
footsteps. “He cémplicates everything. 
I don’t know what to do.” 

“Well, then, why not get rid of him?” 
was the amazing answer. 

Miss Andrews turned white and giddy. 
She would have been forced to seek sup- 
port if it had not been so imperatively 
necessary to hear what came next. 

“He could get ill and die, couldn’t 
he?” the man went on. The woman 
sighed sharply. 

“He could die—yes, 
don’t like it, but I suppose it’s 
solution.” 

“Don’t think any more about it to- 
night,” urged her husband, drawing her 
towards the steps. 

“Let us take one more turn. It may 
quiet me,” she said, and they sauntered 
on, leaving Miss Andrews to creep un- 
noticed into the house and, once in her 
own room, to barricade the door with 
her bureau. 

What should she do? What was her 
duty? Should she tell the police or the 
landlady? Or confront the couple them- 
selves? Hour after hour she struggled 
with the dark problem, and at last 
drifted off into distressed dreams with- 
out coming to any decision. She was 
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chasing the couple blindly through dim 
alleyways, trying in vain to call for 
help, when a continued sound brought 
her back through successive stages of de- 
lusion to the actual world. The room 
was touched with faint white light, and 
the Galbraith baby was crying—not with 
his usual indignant splutter, but in a 
sick wail that struck terror to the lis- 
tener. There were steps in the next 
room, and low voices. 

Miss Andrews put on a gray flannel 
wrapper and with trembling fingers took 
out her crimping pins, then moved the 
bureau and stole noiselessly down the 
hall. The Galbraith door was not quite 
closed, and with sinking heart she ap- 
proached it, a sentence of explanation 
ready on her pale lips in case it should 
suddenly spring open. Mr. Galbraith 
was speaking, in a tone of angry pro- 
test. 

“My dear Rose, he is my child as well 
as yours, and I’m going for a doctor this 
minute; so there’s no use arguing. | 
ought to have gone an hour ago.” 

“But to fail this way—to give up at 
the first test!” Mrs. Galbraith was un- 
doubtedly crying. 

“That’s better than murdering a 
child, in my opinion.” The voice had 
come so near the door that Miss An- 
drews, with chattering teeth, fled back 
to her own room. A moment later, she 
heard Mr. Galbraith go down the stairs 
and out the front door. 

And the baby was left alone with that 
woman! Miss Andrews stood shivering 
and hesitating. The wails in the next 
room ceased. A terrible stillness fol- 
lowed, broken only by the soft creak of 
footsteps. Miss Andrews went stealthily 
back to the door. 
ceased and the very silence seemed to be 
waiting and listening. All her life was 
not to cost her another such effort as 
that with which she turned the doorknob 
and entered the Galbraiths’ room. 

Mrs. Galbraith was standing by the 
erib, looking fixedly down on the baby’s 
flushed face and heavy eyes. The glance 
she gave her visitor was so absent that 
an explanation of the intrusion seemed 
hardly necessary. 

“I thought perhaps the child was ill 
and I could help,” faltered Miss An- 





drews, coming to the other side of the 
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crib. Mrs. Galbraith looked at her with 
haunted eyes, but her voice was cold. 
“He is not ill. There is nothing the 
matter with him,” she said, briefly. 
Miss Andrews touched one of the lit- 
tle hot hands, and gained a sudden cour- 


age. 
“You are his mother,” she said, 
sternly. “He is a very sick child, and 


you know it. Do you think you are ever 
going to have one moment of peace if 
you let him die?” 

The little hand curled about her fin- 
ger, and quick tears gushed into her 
eyes. 

“Oh, if you don’t want him, let me 
have him!” she whispered. “Don’t put 
him out of the way like this!” 

Mrs. Galbraith had turned abruptly 
away, biting her lips. With a gesture of 
helplessness, she threw herself down on 
the bed. 

“Oh, it’s no use. I can’t keep to it,” 
she sobbed. “He is sick. He will die, 
and it is all my fault. I give up. Oh, 
if the doctor would only come !” 

She rose and put eager hands on Miss 
Andrews’ arm. 

“Don’t you know something we can 
do, now, quick? Something that will 
help?” she urged. The misery in her 
vgice quite broke Miss Andrews down. 

“You 3 mger the child 
again, will you? You’ll remember this 
lesson ?” she whispered. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” Mrs. Galbraith bent 
over the crib with straining tenderness. 

“Oh, I am sure you will reform,” said 
Miss Andrews, earnestly. “Now tell me 
what you gave him; I can be trusted. 
Was it—” 

But Mrs. Galbraith had flown to the 


~door and was listening eagerly. 


“It’s the doctor,” she said, and Miss 
Andrews slipped away. 

When the doctor, came out of the Gal- 
braiths’ room, half an hour later, a gray- 
wrappered figure glided after him and 
touched his arm as he turned to go 
downstairs. A thin excited face bent 
close to his. 

“Doctor—try an emetic!” came in a 
quick whisper, and then the gray figure 
darted back into the shadows. The doc- 
tor looked puzzled, hesitated, then went 
on with a shrug. 

Neither of the Galbraiths appeared at 
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breakfast, and it was reported that the 
baby was very ill. Miss Andrews, seeing 
their letters lying on the table, offered 
to take them up. The top one was ad- 
dressed to Miss Rose Murray, and had 
been readdressed to the care of Mrs. Gal- 
braith. The second bore the same in- 
scription. The lines about Miss An- 
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Miss Andrews went stealthily back to 
the door 


drews’ mouth tightened. People who 
needed more than one name—. A new 
conflict over her duty rose within her; 
but the haggard face of Mrs. Galbraith 
stilled it again. The woman took the 
letters without looking at them, nodding 
an absent acknowledgment. 

“T can’t show her up. Surely she is 
having her punishment now,” Miss An- 
drews’ soft heart pleaded with her stern 
conscience. For Mr. Galbraith she had 
less sympathy. He had backed down 
first, but, after all, the suggestion had 
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been his. “Well, then, why not get rid 
of him?” She would not forget those 
cool words in a hurry. 

The baby lived. After three days and 
nights of dread, good news was reported 
at the breakfast table. Mrs. Galbraith, 
meeting Miss Andrews in the hall up- 
stairs, suddenly put both arms about her. 

“You were so good that night. I 
didn’t thank you,” she said, tremulously. 
“T was half distracted. I am sure you 
understood.” 

“Oh, yes, quite,” said Miss Andrews, 
nervously edging away in horror of a 
confession. Once safe in her own room, 
she dropped down, trembling and impa- 
tient. 

“T don’t like dealing with criminals 
—even reformed ones,” she protested. 
“Oh, I wonder if I ought to have told ?” 

Though the Galbraiths soon after 
dropped away from her outer life, their 
place in Miss Andrews’ inner life grew, 
rather than diminished. Her acquaint- 
ance with the criminal classes had hith- 
erto been limited to a maid servant who 
stole small change, and this sudden 
glimpse into the dark abysses out of 
which came sin and tragedy grew to have 
a curious fascination in memory. She 
wondered about them incessantly—why 
the baby was in the way; which was the 
woman’s real title; whether in secret 
they ever spoke of the crime they had 
faltered in committing? Their story 
grew to be her romance, her wonderful 
secret, and gave a new importance to 
her bearing. She lost her nervousness 
coming home alone at night. One who 
has gazed on tigers does not fear cats. 

Once, indeed, her romance was threat- 
ened. Calling on a new acquaintance, 
she found Miss Wilcox hastily throwing 
a book aside and drying her eyes. 
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“Well, I am ashamed—to be caught 
crying over a novel,” she admitted. “But 
the heroine’s baby has just died, and it’s 
heartbreaking. Its Rose Murray’s new 
book. Do you ever read her? I have a 
cousin who knows her very well.” 

Miss Andrews had started. 

“T once knew someone who was called 
Rose Murray; not at all a good woman,” 
she said with reserve. 

“Oh, that must be someone else,” said 
Miss Wilcox. “She’s a very nice woman 
—Cousin Harriet has told me all about 
her. Her family were dreadfully down 
on her last year because she took up 
Christian Science, and her husband al- 
most quarreled with her. And _ then, 
when she was in the middle of this novel, 
and she had just decided that the baby 
would have to die, her own little baby 
was taken dreadfully ill. Of course she 
wanted to prove her faith in Christian 
Science, but her husband just marched 
out and got a doctor. And after that 
she gave it up. She has fads, but she is 
a thoroughly good woman. Her married 
name is—” 

Miss Andrews jerked nervously in her 
chair, her eyebrows meeting sharply. 

“Tt could not possibly have been the 
same woman. The Rose Murray I knew 
—that was just one of her names; she 
probably had a dozen. She came near 
committing a very dreadful crime. I 
was mixed up in the affair, and I may 
say I had a small share in preventing it. 
The woman was sorry at the time, and I 
kept her secret. I have often since won- 
dered if I was justified. I never heard 
of her writing novels.” 

“Oh, it couldn’t have been the same,” 
Miss Wilcox agreed. 

“Not possibly,” said Miss Andrews, 
firmly. 


So much to do that is not e’en begun, 


So much to hope for that we cannot see, 


So much to win, so many things to be. 





Lewis Morris. 
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Down the San Mateo 





Peninsula 


BY CHARLES 





UNDER THE PALMS AT REDWOOD ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


a ALIFORNIA is all very well,” 
said my friend Brown, an en- 


ergetic business man from 
New York, as we breakfasted together 
one San Francisco morning in early 
June. 

“Tt is all very well,” he continued, 
“for you who belong here, and I have 
even been tempted at times to settle 
down somewhere in California. But 
your distances are too magnificent for 
me. I should want to combine moun- 
tains, valleys, nearness to a metropolis, 
and a good investment besides. I con- 
fess that nothing I have seen out here 
takes a compelling hold on me.” 

“Naturally it does not,” said I, “for 
you have lived the butterfly life of a 
tourist; you have simply gone with the 
crowd, and you have not known what to 
see nor the real significance of things. 
You might ride up and down California 
in comfortable Pullman cars for a cen- 
tury, and not find out what people are 
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doing in the choicer nooks of this vast 
realm. When we went around southern 
California together a few years ago, 
viewing the marvels of seaside resorts 
like Coronado and Santa Monica, and of 
young cities like Pomona, Redlands and 
Riverside, I remember that you wished 
you had taken hold in some place two 
decades ago. But now, as you thought, 
the chances for average investors in Cali- 
fornia are all gone.” 

“Yes, I said just that,” he replied. 
“Come over on our side of the continent ; 
go beyond the Harlem and the Bronx 
into old Westchester; cross over to the 
New Jersey side, or take a run down 
Long Island beyond greater New York; 
see what we call ‘chances’ rising on 
every hand. Show me out here, in Cali- 
fornia, a region where villages will grow 
to towns and towns to cities, where there 
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will be new Santa Monicas and River- 
sides.” 

“Any intelligent Californian could 
safely accept that challenge,” I answered. 
“Many of the best parts of the state are 
as yet undeveloped. But take a trip with 
me down our peninsula and see our com- 
ing Westchester, our eastern Maryland 
—and a good deal more. Some of it we 
will study, some of it I shall describe to 
you, and believe me it is a region whose 
natural resources and capacity for rapid 
and strenuous development are second 
to those of no other suburban district 
in America.” 

Thus it happened that we took the 
Southern Pacific cars at Third and 
Townsend street, and swung out of San 
Francisco on that familiar semi-circle 
by Ocean View, Colma and San Bruno. 

“What is this.‘great peninsula’ of 
which you speak ?” asked Brown. 

“Tt is just that—one of the most re- 
markable features of California. Be- 
tween the Pacific ocean and the famous 
bay of San Francisco, which covers four 
hundred and sixty-five square miles and 
drains with its tributaries over sixty 
thousand square miles, there is a wide 
and noble peninsula, of which the city 
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and county of San Francisco occupy the 
extreme northern end. Its total area, 
if we include San Francisco and that 
portion of Santa Clara lying north of 
Alviso, is about five hundred and fifty 
square miles of lowland, upland and 
mountain. The actual area of the county 
of San Mateo, in early days a part of 
San Francisco, is four hundred and sev- 
enty-seven square miles, and this prac- 
tically covers the peninsula. It consists 
of an extremely fertile and picturesque 
mountain ridge, the Santa Morena, 
which drops slowly on the east into val- 
leys and foothills, and at last descends 
to the broad San Mateo plain and the 
bay; which sinks more rapidly on the 
west to the short streams, narrow mesas 
and rich pastures of the coast, but which 
is evervwhere accessible, prosperous, 
gridironed by roads and full of still un- 
developed resources. What do you sup- 
pose such a land as this would be worth 
if it could be moved up against Harlem 
river, with all its oaks, its redwoods, its 
palms and orange trees, its beaches and 
cliffs, its golden sunshine and California 
climate ?” 

“Ask me something easy,” said Brown. 
“But what are the hills good for?” 
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and foothills south and east. Often, in 
the afternoon, one sees a glistening wall 
of fog clinging to those barriers. Forty 
trains a day pass along this line, and 
more are being put on, for it is and must 
remain the great land route to San 
Francisco. All the towns south of San 
Bruno to the Santa Clara line are much 
better situated in regard to the metrop- 
olis than are such famous suburbs of 
New York as East Orange and Eliza- 
beth.” 

“Then, too, the change of climate as 
one leaves San Francisco and: reaches 
the sheltered homes along the Sierra 
Morena is only comparable to that 
which a New Yorker would experience 
if his cottage at Yonkers had the atmos- 
phere of southern France or the Italian 
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c “Several things of importance. The coasts. The New Yorker cannot reach 
a railroad map showing our route and the Florida in an hour from his office, but 
: long-desired cut-off, or short line to San the dwellers on the warm, frostless 
" Mateo, shows also the mountain masses slopes west of the main valley here have 
‘s of the San Bruno range and the still done just that from San Francisco. 

4 higher Sierra Morena, which cut off the “The hills are good for something else 
3 fog from the warm, sheltered valleys besides climate-making. There is lit- 
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tle waste soil. Pastures, tields, vineyards, 
orchards, forests occupy them. Out this 
way at the northern end, west and north- 
west from San Bruno, are famous dair- 
ies. San Francisco is mainly supplied 
with milk from the dairies of San Mateo 
county. Creameries are springing up, 
and their products take rank among the 
best that reach San Francisco. All 
down the rugged coast, sixty-five miles 
in length from Ocean View to Punta 
Ano Nueva, the southwest corner of San 
Mateo, far up on the slopes of Montara 
peak and deep in the Sierra canyons are 
also countless herds of grade and thor- 
oughbred beef and dairy cattle which 
have taken the place of the wild Span- 
ish “long-horns” of which American pio- 
neers tell such tales. 
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But while we had been passing south 
through many hollows in the hills which 
have changed in a few decades from 
mere pastures to extensive and profitable 
vegetable gardens with their multitudin- 
ous windmills, to suburban dairies reach- 
ing east and west on uplands and low- 
lands to dark forests of eucalyptus; past 
South San Francisco, the newest city of 
the county, already claiming distinction 
as a manufacturing center, and having 
its own local paper, and through all the 
strangely mingled life of the outskirts 
of a great city, my friend had not only 
gathered up in his thoughts the general 
topography of the San Mateo peninsula; 
he had also taken note, with ever-in- 
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creasing interest, of the steps by which 
San Francisco so merges into the fair 
land of millionaires’ palaces and of the 
infinitely diversified cottages of the men 
of less wealth but of no less happiness. 
Millbrae, Burlingame, San Mateo, Beres- 
ford, Belmont, San Carlos, Redwood 
City (the county seat), Fair Oaks, 
Menlo Park and Palo Alto—all these, 
he knew, were strung along the railroad 
before us. 

“A lovely valley,” he said, “and its 
future is absolutely certain. The city 
must grow south, for it already occupies 
with streets and lots the width of the 
peninsula from bay to ocean. All this 
variety of soil, configuration, and, as 
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you say, climate, and this chain of lesser 
valleys leading south, means an enor- 
mous suburban expansion. I have seen 
New York marching into Westchester, 
and Chicago moving out on the prairie 
and north and south along the lake; 
here the lines of growth are more sim- 
ple, and more easy to forecast. The 
young men of California can certainly 
put faith in the value of investments in 
the northern districts of San Mateo 
county.” 

“These fine avenues leading west will 
take us to Burlingame, partly in a shel- 
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tered valley, partly in the foothills. The 
whole place is laid out like a stately 
park. Come and see what homes are 
hidden there.” In a few minutes more 
we were enjoying a drive around that 
particularly attractive suburb of San 
Francisco. 

“These wide-spreading native trees, 
which I suppose are oaks, are particu- 
larly fine,” said my friend. 

“No part of America has more mag- 
nificent oaks than the entire strip of 
country upon which we are now enter- 
ing. We have both evergreen and decidu- 
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ous species, and every farm, almost every 
home acre for miles south, has fine oaks. 

It seemed to Brown that, as he ex- 
pressed it, the place was “well groomed 
up, do you know.” The winding drives, 
the costly and elegant homes, the 
grounds of the Country Club, with its 
golf, polo and other attractions, the beau- 
tiful lawns, gardens and superb native 
oaks all won his admiration. 

“And yet you tell me that the natural 
resources of this place are no greater 
than those of many other points along 
the valley ?” 
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“Certainly not,’ I answered. “The 
men who founded Burlingame park had 
social standing, excellent judgment and 
plenty of capital; they could have done 
as much with these assets at any one of 
half a dozen places in this region; in 
time there will be other Burlingames.” 

“But look at those roses and sweet 
peas, and those masses of exotic vines!” 

“Yes. It is a lovely climate for gar- 
dens all the way down the _ peninsula. 
Right here at Burlingame is a profitable 
flower-growing — establishment—perhaps 
the largest in California—for supplying 
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cut flowers to San Francisco, and even 
to Portland and Seattle. There is noth- 
ing better of its kind, but farther down 
are other large establishments. On the 
Timothy Hopkins place the lessee has 
ten large houses, each two hundred feet 
long, devoted to flowers for cutting. 
Trees, flowers, bulbs, seeds and plants 
of all sorts are grown for sale by many 
persons in the county. The entire group 
of industries that are intensively horti- 
cultural find themselves at home all 
along these foothills. The story is told 
that a few years ago one of the largest 
establishments out here sold $40,000 
worth of cut flowers in San Francisco in 
a single season, but it is even better to 
know, as we do, that many a home is 
being paid for by what Charles Barnard 
calls ‘pocket-handkerchief gardens.’ ” 

“Everyone can’t live on the rise of 
real estate,’ said Brown. “Go ahead 
with that list of ways to exist in this 
country.” 

“It is too long a list to tell to anyone. 
It includes hundreds of items not known 
to the average farmer in other lands, and 
many items which only the nearness of 
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so cosmopolitan a city as San Francisco 
makes profitable. Over on the coast a 
lot of village boys latterly took $1000 
worth of frogs from a slough, and as a 
result are now establishing a pond in 
which to breed them for market. The 
growth of small fruits is constantly 
increasing in importance and _ variety. 
Poultry in every form constitutes one 
of the leading sources of revenue. 
Oyster beds have been planted on an 
extensive scale. Vegetable growing, 
not only for the markets but also 
to supply the canners, is rapidly be- 
coming a great industry. Catering 
in a thousand ways to the wants and 
amusements of the multitudes of pleas- 
ure seekers that throng the peninsula 
has risen in many places to the height 
of an all-the-year business.” 

“Still, vou can hardly have a Coney 
Island, or a Far Rockaway Beach.” 

“If not, it will be something better. 
The possibilities of the sea coast in that 
line are sufficient to supply all future 
demands. Then, on the bay shore we 
have Covote beach, sheltered by the high 
bluffs of San Mateo point, at the south 
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HUGE SALT PILE AT THE SALT WORKS ON THE MARSH NEAR REDWOOD 


end of the wide sweep of Burlingame 
bay. Here in the placid waters of Coy- 
ote cove the yacht clubs often congre- 
gate. There is a bathing house, and 
some day there will be cottages, a hotel 
and more rapid transportation to the 
place from Burlingame, San Mateo and 
neighboring towns. 





“What is being done with these salt 
marshes?” asked the inquisitive New 
Yorker. “Over in Jersey we have about 
given them up as useless.” 

“That, I think, is merely a question of 
climate. Out here, when reclaimed, 
they grow all-winter pasture of the finest 
sort, and hence will greatly extend our 
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dairy interests. Some of them have al- 
ready been dyked and reclaimed. One 
reclamation district south of San Mateo 
has handled five thousand acres, and in 
two seasons this land was producing fine 
crops of barley, and, it is said, was worth 
fifty dollars an acre. Other large tracts 
are being taken up svstematically and 
will soon become valuable farms 

“An industry of especial interest 
along the bay shore is the making of 
salt. There are two companies at work 


at Redwood whose grounds cover nine- 
teen hundred acres, the product of which 
this vear will be over eight thousand 
tons, and a refinery to prepare this large 
output for the market will be installed 
during the latter part of the season. The 
company at San Mateo has a fine plant 
and a thousand acres from which a high- 
grade product is obtained. So you see, 
we hardly call our marsh land ‘useless.’ ” 

As we drove about Burlingame, we ap- 
proached, by insensible degrees, the out- 
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skirts of San Mateo, and saw how closely 
united the two communities really are. 
They have separate depots, but they are 
growing together as well as extending 
their bounds in other directions. The 
town center, business blocks, hotels, ete., 
are all at San Mateo, a most attractive 
town with an assured future. The present 
population within the corporate limits 
is about two thousand, and it is the first 


town of considerable size that one 
reaches after leaving San Francisco, 
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from which it is distant only twenty 
miles by the present route, and will be 
about fifteen miles when the Southern 
Pacific “cutoff” is built. 

One could hardly imagine a_ place 
which better repays a long visit. The 
glimpses of San Mateo obtained by a 
tourist from his minute at the depot 
are positively misleading, and even the 
impressions of an hour spent in driv- 
ing along the wide, superbly kept streets 
and avenues, under giant oaks, past 
beautiful country estates, are too rap- 
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idly intermingled to leave much behind. 
The town itself is well built, containing 
some fine new blocks, and more are 
planned; the two newspapers, the 
Leader and ‘Times, are conservative 
and ably conducted. It has also a 
well-managed free library with more 
and better selected books than are usu- 
ally seen in the public library of a town 
of this size. ItS public schools are the 


pride of the community, and its famous, 
private 


long-established schools, St. 





Matthews’ military school for boys and 
St. Margaret’s for girls, bring many pu- 
pils and families here from other parts 
of the state and of the Pacific coast 
Once outside the business center, one 
immediately feels the atmosphere of 
stately and financially successful exist- 
ence. Here, as in other places on the 
peninsula, but nowhere else on a larger 
scale, one hears notable family names 
and sees family estates well ordered on 
winding roads, tree-sheltered. Here are, 
or in some cases were, the properties of 
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Parrott, Hobart, Borel, Bowie, Barioll- 
het, Hayward and many others. In vast 
turf-grown shelters, rock-walled, fenced 
from public gaze or more brightly open 
to the cheerful world of passers, gardens 
fair as those of Queen Armida bloom on 
and on every month in the year. Some 
are purely unconventional; others are 
after the manner of Japan, or are Eng- 
lish, French, Italian as the case may be. 
On the edge of the town, oak-shaded, is 
the picturesque San Mateo hotel. 

“No man,” said Brown, “could ask for 
a pleasanter place to live in than this 
town.” 

“That is the genuine California feel- 
ing,” was the reply. “Nothing else set- 
tles a man down like that. It exists all 
along the line. People seldom move 
from one town to another, except for 
business reasons, for all these towns are 
healthy, well governed, supplied with 
first-class schools, churches, clubs and 
other social organizations, and have the 
modern improvements. It is all Cali- 
fornia.” 

We looked down the valley to the ru- 
ral homes of Beresford and Belmont, 
the latter place less than ten minutes 
distant by rail. 

“Let us finish up the view of these 
towns along the line, and then turn to 
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the mountains and the ocean,” I said to 
my friend. “South, where the hills 
come nearly down to the marsh, is Bel- 
mont, a very famous place from the days 
of Arguello and Colonel Cipriano. 
These hills furnish residence sites 
of charming beauty and a_ vista of 
valley, bay and far-distant mountains 
which even Italy cannot surpass, and 
from their sides seven counties are 
within your view. This was the home of 
that early prince of bankers and mine 
operators, William C. Ralston. A wide 
and beautiful canyon lies west of the 
town; the drive is unusually charming 
and one can go to Crystal Springs and 
there connect with the San Mateo and 
Pescadero stage road. Other roads lead 
into various glens and fertile valleys, in 
or behind the eastern range of the Sierra 
Morena. Here is the Belmont school 
for boys. Everyone who visits Belmont 
and its environment feels the charm of 
the place. Below Belmont lies San 
Carlos, and the Phelps estate, reaching 
far back into the foothills; then cross- 
ing Pulgas creek and Cordilleras creek 
with its many branches, we find our- 
selves at Redwood. This is the county 
seat, once laid out as Mezesville at the 
head of tide water, and a noted pioneer 
town, and taking its later name from 
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having supplied San Francisco with all 
its redwood lumber in the early fifties.” 

“Such places, between boat and rail- 
road, must grow; nothing can _ stop 
them,” said the New Yorker. “But tell 
us about pioneer days in this region.” 

“Tt is too long a story. It would cover 
almost the whole peninsula and take in 
nearly everything. If space permitted, 
innumerable tales of pioneer days might 
be told. Before 1847 there were less 
than a dozen “foreigners” in the Span- 
ish domains of what is now San Mateo 
county. 

“When the Americans came in, the 
whole of San Mateo, excepting some 
of the redwood forests, was partitioned 
out into sixteen great Spanish ranches. 
Entering this valley from the north, was 
the Rancho Buri Buri; west of that was 
Rancho San Pedro, and then in the 
mountains the Feliz Rancho, and south 
of Buri Buri was Rancho de las Pulgas, 
from Point San Mateo south to the 
county line. This last has proved to be 
one of the most valuable Spanish ranches 
in the state. 
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“Redwood City district was a part of 
the Pulgas ranch, which chiefly belonged 
to the Arguello family, and as a wide, 
navigable slough led up from the bay to 
solid ground, where the boats of Rus- 
sians from Fort Ross and of Boston trad- 
ing ships had come for many years, it 
was the embarcadero for this whole coun- 
tryside. 

“The first lumbering of any import- 
ance was begun in this region by Brown 
and Coppinger in 1847, at what was 
known as the Mountain Home ranch, 
and the product was thence hauled to 
San Jose. In 1849, Dr. R. O. Tripp of 
Massachusetts settled in the lumber dis- 
trict, named it Woodside, and in 1850 
sent the first raft of redwood to San 
Francisco from the present site of Red- 


wood. By 1852 about two hundred and 
fifty American squatters had settled 


down like so many bees on the Pulgas 
ranch, and Redwood City, begun in 1851 
by Captain Smith, who built a house 
on Bridge street and G. M. Burnham, 
who built the schooner Redwood, be- 
came the focus of all these new activities. 
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RESIDENCE OF GEORGE C. ROSS AT BELMONT « With a vista of valley, bay and 


Jar distant mountains, whitch 
even Italy cannot surpass”? 
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REDWOOD CITY’S PRINCIPAL 


The pioneer store was William Shaw’s, 
whose character the following traditional 
conversation with a customer serves to 
illustrate : 

““What is bacon worth, Mr. Shaw?’ 

“Storekeeper (meditatively shuffling 
the cards and dealing for his favorite 
game): ‘Well, Smith, twenty-five cents 
a pound if I have to get up and cut it; 
twenty cents if you help yourself’— 
which Smith proceeded to do, cutting 
liberally and weighing gently. 

“Modern Redwood,” I continued, “is 
an incorporated town of about two thou- 
sand people, whose property here is as- 
sessed at $618,000. It is a manufactur- 
ing place of considerable and increasing 
importance, owing to its excellent loca- 
tion between the railroad and a navi- 
gable water channel. Its tributary area 
is about one hundred and eighty square 
miles, extending by reason of numerous 
roads far into the forests and along an 
extensive coast region. 

“The largest single industry of the 
town is that of tanning hides, and the 
excellence of the leather is known in 
every market. The principal tanning 
company employs about one hundred and 
seventy-five men and pays out in wages 
over $100,000 a year. Their oak bark, 
once obtained from the forests west of 
the valley, now comes in the main from 
Mendocino and Humboldt, but as the 
‘exhaustive reports of the California 
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experiment station show, the growth of 
the tan-bark acacias on the adjacent 
foothills would prove both easy and 
profitable. 

“The water supply of the place, owned 
by the city, comes, as at Stockton, Hol- 
lister and some other towns, from ar- 
tesian wells, and in regard to cost, qual- 
ity and quantity gives satisfaction to the 
community. Power and light are fur- 
nished by the United Gas and Electric 
Company, whose headquarters are at San 
Jose, and which supplies a large number 
of towns around the bay. This power is 
cheaper for pumping water to irrigate 
vegetable fields and for many other do- 
mestic purposes than are steam or gaso- 
line engines, so it is rapidly coming into 
use on many farms in this region, as well 
as in the towns. The electric light plant 
itself is owned by the city. 

“The schools of Redwood are justly 
dear to the community, which spent 
$40,000 on the building which holds the 
grammar and high school departments, 
but they are now planning for a separ- 
ate high school building. About fifteen 
teachers are employed, and the high 
school alone, which is accredited to both 
universities—the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford University—whose 
reputation extends far beyond the 
county’s borders, has sixty to seventy pu- 
pils. There are also excellent private 
schools within easy reach, and Stan- 
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VIEW OF REDWOOD CITY, COUNTY SEAT OF SAN MATEO, LOOKING NORTHWEST FROM THE 
WATER WORKS 


ford University is only five miles 
away. ‘Two excellent newspapers, the 


Times-Gazette and the Democrat, are 
published here. 

“South of Redwood the road extends 
through superb groves of natural oaks, 
through Fair Oaks, with its elegant 
homes, club house and golf links, past 
the Flood mansion, now the property of 
the University of California, and past 
other fine country homes to Menlo Park, 
peopled by some of California’s wealthi- 
est and best-known residents. To the 
east of the village is St. Patrick’s semi- 
nary for the education of priests, a mag- 
nificent brick structure with ample sur- 
roundings, on which a million dollars 
has already been spent. At Menlo Park 
is also the Hoitt school for boys. 

“Further on are those world-famous 
fields and hills of Palo Alto, where the 
Stanfords, in memory of their son, 
founded a great university. Its actual 
buildings lie a little south of the county 
line, in Santa Clara county, but it is in 
an especial sense the leading educational 
institution of the whole peninsula and 
one of the great universities of America. 
South of this the valley widens into the 
great Santa Clara valley—but [ll show 
you that some other time.” 

“And now,” my friend remarked, “let 
me know something more about the 
mountains, and the world beyond.” 

“That,” I said, “still belongs chiefly 


to the stage coach, the rancher, the 
wheelman and the freighter, although 
the hills and valleys west of Redwood 
are now famed as the homes of many 
wealthy people. From the mountain 
side you look down into Portola valley, 
as picturesque a spot, so tourists say, as 
is to be found in the world. Here are 
the elegant homes of the Prestons, the 
Josselyns, Talbots and a dozen other 
wealthy business men of the city, and 
the comfortable cottages, orchards and 
vinevards of a hundred more or less opu- 
lent dwellers. Some day capital will open 
its eves to the value of a belt electric 
line through this charming spot and its 
complete development will be a matter 
of but a short time.” 

By the San Mateo stage line we leave 
that town, and are almost immediately 
in the hills, with the Parrott estate 
south, the Howard estate north. We 
climb the ridges, reach the large hold- 
ings of the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany and look down upon the lakes 
which form the main source of sup- 
ply for San Francisco. The San An- 
dreas reservoir, two miles west of Mil- 
brae, has a capacity of 6,200,000 gallons ; 
these Crystal Springs lakes, which are 
over nine miles long, can store 2,900,000 
gallons. Including all sources of sup- 
ply here and across the bay, the company 
expects to be able to furnish enough 
water for a city of a million people, or 
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two and a half times the present popula- 
tion of San Francisco. 

The ridges we cross rise to a height of 
twelve hundred feet; then we descend 
towards the coast along the Pilarcitos 
creek, with its farms and dairies, pass 
the creamery and reach Halfmoon. This 
is a thrifty little town near the sea, 
where artists love to stay and paint pic- 
tures, as at Monterey. The bridge over 
the Pilarcitos, a wide, massy arch of ce- 
ment, is one of the best of the kind in 
California. The broad, semicircular val- 
ley, open to the ocean, watered by many 
streams and occupied by very prosperous 
farmers, is a charming sight. 

Just now considerable attention is be- 
ing paid to petroleum, which is here of 
extremely high grade, “West Virginia 
oil,” and a number of strikes have been 
made, so that a refinery with a capacity 
of fifty barrels a day is being built by 
one refining company. 

While the lands of this region are 
fertile and especially adapted to some 
kinds of vegetables, such as potatoes and 
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beans, there is room for development 
along these lines. With better trans- 
portation facilities, the growth of flow- 
ers, bulbs, seeds, small fruits and a larger 
range of vegetables would soon follow. 
The climate is especially mild, as shown 
by the varied gardens with their tender 
caleeolarias, cinerarias, brugmansias, 
ipomeas and a host of other annuals and 
perennials. The Coast Advocate-Pen- 
nant is the newspaper here, the only one 
published along the coast line from San 
Francisco to Santa Cruz. 

South of the town of Halfmoon lie 
Purissima valley, town and creek. Here 
begins a famous fishing country, dear 
for many years to the late Dan O’Con- 
nell and other San Francisco Bohemians. 

Down the diversified and fertile coast 
lands, past the pretty villages of Puris- 
sima and San Gregorio, we reach at last 
Pescadero, eighteen miles from Half- 
moon. ‘This place is the business cen- 


ter for a wide and rich district; it has a 
creamery and other local industries, as 
well as stores, livery stables and hotels. 
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AT PALO ALTO, AS SEEN FROM “THE QUAD.” 
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IN THE BIG REDWOOD FOREST BETWEEN LA HONDA AND PESCADERO 
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A short drive west, along wide, still-to- 
be-reclaimed marshes, brings one to the 
ocean and thence south to the noted peb- 
ble beach. Other and charming drives 
lead in various directions. But the pro- 
posed road up a ridge along Butano 
creek into the Big Basin region, is far 
the most important expected improve- 
ment in this entire district, for Boulder 
Creek is only twenty-two miles away by 
this route. Only nine miles of new road, 
costing about $5000, will then connect 
Pescadero with the Boulder Creek road 
system and the great forests of the Big 
Basin. 

The main Santa Cruz road turns 
south into the hills below Pescadero, and 
only reaches the ocean again at “Bean 
Hollow” inlet and the “long bridge.” 
Before long one sees the tall lighthouse 
at Pigeon Point, which is five or six 
miles from Pescadero headland. The 
Fresnel light here is one of the first or- 


der, is one hundred and fifty feet above 


the ocean, and is visible eighteen miles 
out at sea. This lantern was in use at 
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Cape Hatteras before the war, and is 
still in perfect condition. 

The road leading east over the ridge 
from Pescadero to Redwood, about thirty 
miles distant, certainly ranks as one of 
the marvels in California coast range 
scenery. We pass up the long, fertile 
valley of Pescadero, rismg to Harrison’s, 
deep in the redwoods, thence to La 
Honda, and to the summit of the ridge, 
from which place Portola’s men saw the 
bay of San Francisco, the whole sweep 
of the valley, the Alameda shore and 
mountains to Monte Diablo; thence we 
descend the slopes to Grand View, Sears- 
ville, Woodside, Portola valley and Red- 
wood. ‘There are hundreds of campers 
and tourists in this charming mountain 
land every summer, but so great is. the 
area that there is room for thousands 
more. One sees single tents, colonies of 
tents, cottages, summer resorts, children 
from the cities, business men with their 
families, side roads leading far off into 
the forests, to valleys yet unvisited by 
crowds. 


PIGEON POINT LIGHT ON THE SAN MATEO COAST. THIS LIGHT IS 150 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 
AND IS VISIBLE EIGHTEEN MILES 

















Californias Greeting 


BY E. C. TOMPKINS. 


(The Biennial Gathering of the Knights of Pythias will be held in 


San Francisco during August.) 


Welcome to the Knights of Pythias, north and south and east and west, 


Proud the city that may gather Friendship’s Army as its guest; 


Wave ye banners in the sunlight, ’tis the conquering march of Peace, 


No red plains by them swept over, no wan prisoners for release. 
Swell the music, cheer the legion—Damons, Pythians, thee we hail! 
Be exalted all ye people, let good will to men prevail. 

Welcome to the Rathbone Sisters—Darby’s lost without Joan; 
Woes are cleft and joys are doubled when She enters in the plan: 


Hers the hand to gather blossoms strewing all the rugged way, 
And the knightliest Knights among us are the ones who own her sway. 
Welcome to the Hill-top City, welcome to the Golden State: 


And you cannot come too early and you cannot stay too late. 
Take our sunshine, take our flowers, take our purpling fruit and wine, 


Taste the California flavor: what is mine is also thine! 


Thus our gardens of the foothills and our mountains *gainst the sky 


Shout you welcome till the echoes give back welcome in reply; 


And your thrice-linked chain shall bind us—jeweled fetters—hand in hand 


“Friendship, Charity, Benevolence” ; 


all in Love’s supreme command— 


Love is all of life worth living, hatred is the bitter part; 
So we learn thy helpful lesson, so we thank thee from the heart. 


Speed thy mission, Knights and Sisters, to the farthest climes we know 
Till above all fields of discord California poppies grow! 


Books and Writers 


3ret Harte has gone, and critics and 
friends are busy telling stories about 
him and his work. He 


BRET HARTE gave the world several 
AND HIS in prose, fiction and 
CRITICS strong virle characters 

verse, and wrapped 


about the gold mining camps of Cali- 
fornia’s Sierra Nevada a charm that 
must remain as fixed as the rocks and 
pines. His early originality surprised 
and pleased ; his later work disappointed 
his admiring friends. In this number 
of Sunset W. C. Morrow and Edward 
F. Cahill, two of California’s best critics, 


write of phases of Harte’s work. Here 
is given also a glimpse of the original 
“copy” of “Dickens In Camp,” that 
simple memorial poem of tender pathos. 
In the eastern press are many judg- 
ments of Harte. One of the best is by 
a life-long friend, Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
wood, in the New York Times “Satur- 
day Review.” “His was not talent, but 
genius,” she says. “Harte was the Ten- 
iers of California. He has with Dutch 
fidelity painted that composite vanishing 
civilization, or rather that early dawn 
which preceded civilization.” And old 
California friends agree with her. 
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Different in thought and motive and 
removed from the influences of the arti- 
ficial striving of some 
“SONGS FOR A of our late poetry, is 
HOUSE OF Mr. Christian Binkley’s 
DAYS” volume, “Sonnets and 
Songs for a House of 
Days.” It is a book of the heart, modified 
and made temperate by intellect and 
self-criticism ; therefore it meets poetical 
requirements. The poems are sweet 
without too much of sugar, classic with- 
out being pedantic. Evidently written 
by a scholar, they should not, however, 
be criticised with scholastic methods, 
for their sincerity makes hypercriticism 
bad taste. 

Life is the “House of Days,” and, in 
this regard, the poems are arranged in 
such cordial and intellectual epochs as 
takes place in the life of a man who has 
developed all his faculties. 

The first epoch, “In Distant Fields,” 
is the recollections of bovhood, a_boy- 
hood full of the beauty of fields but 
made dim by the golden allurements 
beyond. “Enchanted Ground” is an 
epoch of love, in which beauty of nature 
and emotional ideals unite harmoniously 
—one can say, fight harmoniously for 
supremacy in the mind of the poet. His 
next thoughts, “Pebbles Wet with the 
Sea,” are among things visible and in- 
visible; here is the sonnet, “Suggestion,” 
in which 

The hills of life are lit from base to peak, 
and, for a luxury of remembrance, “The 
Dead,” beginning 

I walked the garden of my years gone by. 

In all, there are nine divisions, in 
which are celebrated the poetics of real- 
ism and fancy, friendship, literary mus- 
ings and contemplations, home and fire- 
side. In truthfulness rather than lit- 
erary craft, is the value of the poems; 
vet the author, possessed of all a poet’s 
resource, could not refrain from using 
some to advantage. And still the great- 
est of his lines, in their imagination and 
dignity, rest upon their own strength, 
without the consciousness, or conceit, of 
technical endeavor. 

“Values” (III) combines gently his 
fancy, philosophy, tenderness and am- 
plitude of conception : 

Sonnets and Songs for a House of: Days— 
by Christian Binkley, published by A. M. 
Robertson, San Francisco. 
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There came to him a radiant Dream ;— 
It flushed his cheek and then was gone. 
He felt the tremor of its wings, 
But he slept on. 


There came a Thought; and he was thrilled 
To rapture by the visioned Thought. 

He saw the Good and whence it springs; 
But -others wrought. 


An impulse touched him light as air; 
He stooped and kissed a little child. 
He added to the sum of things 
When the infant smiled. 
—Lionel Josaphare. 


To Professor William Dallam Armes 
of the University of California has been 
entrusted the interesting but difficult 
task of editing the autobiography of the 
late Dr. Joseph Leconte, whose death 
occurred in the Yosemite last summer. 
The volume will be published by Apple- 
ton. It will cover in special detail events 
in the early life of the great scientist, 
telling of his friendship for Agassiz and 
other naturalists, and of expeditions 
through the south and west in the “be- 
fore the war” period. 


William Macmillan, head of the pub- 
lishing house of London and New York, 
has been touring California recently, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Macmillan, their son, 
William Macmillan Jr., and a party of 
friends. In January last the son left 
London, accompanied by his physician, 
Dr. Suisman, and Mr. Stanley as com- 
panion. They proceeded on a_world- 
girdling mission in the interests of the 
health of young Macmillan. An ar- 
rangement was made whereby Mr. and 
Mrs. Macmillan were to set forth on a 
detour about the same time, taking a dif- 
ferent route and meeting the son’s party 
at San Francisco. After traveling for 
six months they came together within a 
day of the set time. In an interview at 
San Jose, California, in speaking of the 
novel output, the publisher paid this 
tribute to journalistic training: 

“We get finer pictures of human na- 
ture in the present day novel than we 
did in the older productions, because 
journalists are giving us all the novels 
of the present day, and nobody has a 
keener insight into the workings, pas- 
sions and emotions of the human mind 
than a well-trained practical journalist.” 











PLAYS AND 


The initial number of the “Western 
Field” marks a new era in sporting jour- 
nalism on this coast. Nothing on such 
a pretentious scale has ever been at- 
tempted in this section, and it is a grati- 
fication to know that its first issue (Au- 
gust) is merely but a modest indication 
of the sustained high quality which it is 
the intention of the publishers to achieve. 
Among other features of note in the first 
issue are articles contributed by T. S. 
Van Dvke, Charles Stetson Wheeler, A. 


Plays and 


The Henry Miller-Margaret Anglin 
season at the Columbia, San Francisco, 
will continue through August. Thus 
far the engagement has been unusually 
prosperous. Much is expected of the 
plays to be staged during the remainder 
of the engagement. “The Only Way” 
will be revived with a great cast, Henry 
Miller appearing in his original creation 
of Sydney Carton. Other notable re- 
vivals will be “The Lady of Lyons” and 
“Camille.” In the latter production 
Miller will appear for the first time on 
any stage as Armand Duval and Miss 
Anglin will make her initial appearance 
in the title role. “Mrs. Dane’s Defence” 
is also down for presentation. The 
regular fall and winter season of the 
Columbia will commence in September. 
Among the coming attractions are the 
big production of “Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush,” with Stoddard in the star 
role; the great musical success, “King 
Dodo,” and David Warfield in “The 
Auctioneer.” 

Dennis O’Sullivan, better known as 
“Denny,” whose voice and pleasing per- 
sonality are so familiar to San Fran- 
cisco audiences, will open an engage- 
ment at the Grand Opera House August 
25th, in the celebrated Boucicault plays, 
the “Shaughraun,” “Arrah Na Pogue” 
and “The Colleen Bawn.” Mr. O’Sulli- 
van has just completed an engagement 
in London, in “The Post Boy,” an opera 
written especially for him. The critics 
spoke highly of him as an actor of great 
foree. Augustin Daly was the first to 
recognize Mr. O’Sullivan’s dramatic 
ability, and spoke of O’Sullivan as the 
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V. La Motte, Hon. Lewis B. France, 
James Turnbull, William Greer Harri- 
son, Archibald Treat, and others of emi- 
nence and literary reputation. Every 
department of clean sport and recreation 
is likewise acceptably covered. The 
magazine is finely printed on excelelnt 
paper, is profusely illustrated, and is 
bound in handsomely colored covers of 
original design. It is edited by Frank 
H. Mayer, a well known eastern writer 
on sporting affairs. 
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CHERIDAH SIMPSON AS “PIOLA” 
IN “KING DODO” 
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WILLIAM COURTLEIGH 
MR. COURTLEIGH THIS SEASON IS ONE OF 
THE LEADING MEN WITH HENRY MILLER 
AND MARGARET ANGLIN 

coming Irish actor, and he predicted that 
the time would come when a popular de- 
mand would force him to leave music 
for drama. 

A big revival of “The Brownies in 
Fairyland” is promised San Francisco. 
The piece has been revised, brought up 
to date, and with a company of over 
seventy-five will be presented at the Al- 
hambra Theater during the Knights of 
Pythias week. The cleverest group of 
professional juveniles ever brought to- 
gether will appear, and during the 
course of the performance there will be 
over twenty-five specialties. New and 
brilliant stage effects have been prepared. 
Among the members of the company 
will be little Madge Woodson, lately 
with the Pollard company from Aus- 
tralia. She has been especially engaged 
for this production. 

The season of grand opera opens at 
the Tivoli, San Francisco, July 28. 
When Manager Leahy went to Italy last 
spring it was with the avowed intention 
of securing a company of artists of 
which the house could be proud, and 
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that he succeeded is assured when one 
looks over the names and records of the 
people engaged. To handle the orchestra 
no better man could be found than Paul 
Steindorff. Ines De Frate is rated high 
as a dramatic singer. She has appeared 
in all the principal theaters of Italy, 
Austria, Russia and Germany. For two 
seasons she was a La Scala favorite, 
and is said to e the greatest Norma in 
the world. Tina De Spada is the lyric 
soprano. She has already made a great 
name for herself. She has lately sung 
in Vienna and Buda-Pesth, her engage- 
ment in the latter city being prolonged 
at the request of Carmen Silva, Queen 
of Roumania, with whom she is a great 
favorite. Linda Montanari will be re- 
membered as the originator of the part 
of Mimi in “La Boheme” in this coun- 
try. The name of Collamaraini is too 
well known in this city for comment. 
Her Carmen was the talk of the city for 
two seasons. Marie Pozzi is the new dra- 
matic contralto and has a splendid repu- 
tation throughout the principal cities of 
Europe. Anna Wilson is a young singer 
of remarkable promise. She sang two 
roles at the Tivoli last year, and her suc- 
cess was such that the management en- 
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ALFREDO ZONGHI 
A LYRIC TENOR WHO WILL APPEAR SOON AT 
THE TIVOLI 
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LILLIAN THURGATE. 
MISS THURGATE IS THIS SEASON WITH 
HENRY MILLER AND MARGARET ANGLIN 


gaged her for the coming season. The 
dramatic tenor is Pietro Venerandi, 
reckoned the best Otello in Italy. He 
has sung all over Italy, Austria and 
Hungary. Giuseppi Agostini needs no 
introduction to the people who attended 
the season of grand opera last year. All 
the parts in which he appeared made tri- 
umphant successes. The new tenor of 
the lvric order is Alfredo Zonghi. He is 
a young, fine looking man, and has had 
every advantage to perfect himself in 
his art. He has sung in the principal 
cities of his native country, and his best 
parts are Wilhelm in “Mignon,” the 
Duke in “Rigoletto,” and the part with 
the same title in “Barbiere.” Michele 
De Padova, dramatic baritone, is known 
on both sides of the water, though this 
will be his first American appearance. 
He was recently selected by Puccini to 
sing the part of Scarpia in his “La 
Tosea.” Emelio D’Albore comes to sing 
the baritone parts not handled by De 
Padova. He has a remarkable voice of 
brilliant quality and a big range.. Au- 
gusto Dado was the principal basso of 
the company last year. He sings in 
scholarly style and his big round voice 
can always be relied upon. Joseph Witt 
will direct the stage during the season. 
Several new operas are promised a pro- 
duction this season, among them being 
“La Tosca,” “Andre Chenier,” ‘Manon 
Lescaut” (Puecini), “Il Guarany,” 
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~Falstaff,” Don Pasquale,” “Marriage 
of Figaro.” “V’Puritani,” ‘Forza del 
Destino and others. 

The revival of Shakespeare and the 
classics by Frederick Warde and_ his 
powerful company has met with un- 
precedented favor during the special 
summer season in San Francisco. The 
California Theater has been thronged at 
every performance. For the week of 
August 4th Mr. Warde will produce 
three very strong plays—“King Lear,” 
“Othello” and “Julius Caesar,” three 
performances of each. For the conclud- 
ing week of the engagement a reper- 
toire will be presented, including “The 
Mountebank,.” “Merchant of Venice,” 
“Virginius,” “King Lear,’ “Damon and 
Pythias,” and a_ special Shakespeare 
night. Upon the latter occasion one of 
the stage will be presented, comprising 
the most unique programs ever seen on 
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MADGE WOODSON, THE CHILD ACTRESS, TO 
APPEAR IN “BROWNIES IN FAIRYLAND” 
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“The Balcony Scene from Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Soliloquy from Richard III,” 
by Mr. Warde; scene from “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” the quarrel scene from 
“Julius Caesar,” scene from “Hamlet,” 
scene from “Macbeth,” the trial scene 
from “The Merchant of Venice,” and 
concluding with tableaux illustrating all 
the characters of Shakespeare’s creation. 

On August 18th the popular Neill 
company will return to the California 
for a special season. of four weeks. The 
engagement will open with a big revival 
of “Barbara Fretchie,” the great hit of 
last year. “The Starbucks,” “Sowing 
the Wind” and “Prince Otto” will fill 
out the other weeks. 

The Frawley company in “Jocelyn” 
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and “Unele Tom’s Cabin” have been 
drawing crowds at the Grand Opera 
House, San Francisco. In the company 
at present are Wilton Lackaye, Alice 
Johnson, Eugenie Lawton and Eva 
Denison—a strong combination. 

As varied as ever are the programs 
offered at the Orpheum, San Francisco, 
and tremendous throngs jam the place 
nightly. The best people of the city en- 
jo) the vaudeville sketches here pre- 
sented. 

As an emotional actress Florence Rob- 
erts is gaining high rank. She is the 
chief attraction at the Alcazar, San 
Francisco. Among her recent parts are 
“Camille” and “Rosalind” in ‘As You 
Like It.” 





Sunset Rays 


Same Old Butterfly 


In boyhood days we used to chase that festive 
butterfly, 
And when about to drop the net we'd neatly 
poised on high, 
We stubbed our tee and hit he earth and 
scraped our features on 
A cruel rock—got up to find that butterfly 
had gone. 


In courting days we used to chase that same 
old buttertly. 
A maiden fair as anything that ever flew 
on high. 
gut lo, she took our salary and left us 
sitting on 
Our care-worn pants to wake and find that 
butterfly had gone. 


When manhood’s dignity we reached, that 
same old butterfly, 
Dressed up in office colors bright. came 
sailing, flitting by. 
We gave it chase and at the polls we seen red 
ruin dawn, 
Come to, to find our money and that but- 
terfly had gone. 
—Robert V. Carr. 
Swift—I’m sure Friday must be an unlucky 
day. I lost my purse with ten pounds in it 
on a Friday. Don’t you call that bad luck? 
Shaw—Yes; bad luck for you. But what 
about the fellow who found it? 


“Did you notice how she jabbered away 
when she sat there between those two men?” 


«Goodness, yes! It made me think of a 
tongue sandwich.” 


Grinding at the Mill 
‘Reprinted, by request, from the Golden Era.) 


The reom was long ago forgot— 
And yet the picture haunts me still: 
The when and where it matters not— 
Blind Samson grinding at the mill. 


His eves. now opened to the night. 
Spoke the strong language of despair; 

His brow, weak specter of his might, 
Was furrowed with the lines of care. 


Yet blind men see a thousand things 
That we with evesight cannot see 
The sightless Milton felt His wing 
Who fills what we call vacancy. 





Methinks how many Samsons grind 
On Others’ mills. on others’ corn, 
Because they are, like Samson, blind, 
Fit subjects fer Philistine scorn. 


The back that bends to human load. 
And bears the yoke without protest, 
Has found its level in the road 
And is an animal's at best. 


Blind Samson prayed for strength renewed 
And God gave answer to his ery— 
The broken columns round him strewed 
Show how despair itself can die. 
—Hiram Hoyt Richmond. 


Crabbe—Today for the first time I was 
really delighted to hear Miss Nextdore’s 
piano going. 

Askum—Something worth listening to, eh? 

Crabbe—I should say. I heard the install- 
ment men taking it away. 
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Two California Sisters 
THE SPRING BREEZE 
The spring breeze frolics in wanton glee. 
And wafts her perfumed kisses 
To the brown old earth, who smiles and glows 
And thrills with a thousand blisses. 


She empties her girdle of wild flowers sweet 
Out on the virgin grasses, 

And in her train, with the blue, blue eyes 
The modest violet passes. 


The green leaves murmur all around. 
For their fragile queen is near; 

And grasshoppers chirp and young birds sing, 
And all is sweet to hear. 


Young lovers’ feet are soft in flowers, 
And young love’s kisses sweet. 

For the fair spring breeze has woven a spell, 
And first love’s hours are fleet. 


THE SUMMER BREEZE 
With lang’rous grace she trails her gown 
Over the golden fields; 
Her eyes of tropical dusk look down, 
But coy the glances she steals 


At the ardent sun, who gazes down 
And tints her cheek to rose, 

And what he says to the Summer Breeze— 
Why—no one ever knows! 


Her white arms are filled with roses red, 
And poppies are in her hair, 

And now she carries a chalice of dreams, 
And one of Love’s nectar rare. 


Her face is warm with the flush of sleep; 
Her hair like the dust of gold, 
Love blooms and throbs ‘neath her 

breath. 
And her blisses ne’er grow old. 


Warm 


—Jessie Juliet Knox. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, Western Horseman— 
That most delightful of all magazines, Sun- 
seT, for May, contains the seventh paper, 
“Horses of California,” from the pen of 
Joseph Cairn Simpson, the most graceful, 
pleasing and instructive of all trotting horse 
writers. ‘This paper is devoted exclusively to 
Oakwood Vark farm and horses, and is beau- 
tifully illustrated with Oakwood Park farm 
scenes, and is one of the most interesting of 
the entire series. 


A Toast 


Here’s to the hand of friendship, 
Sincere, time-tried and true. 

That smiles in the hour of triumph 
And laughs at its jovs with you; 

Yet stands in the night of sorrow 
Close by where the shadows fall, 

And never turns the picture 

Of a dead friend to the wall. 

—Arthur G. Lewis in “The Royal Blue.” 
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A Song of Sunshine 


Sing a song of sunshine, sing it from the 
heart, 

Life is filled with sweetness when Love 
forms a part: 

Sighs and tears forever such a song will 


drown, 
Brighten up the pathway, drive away the 
frown; 


Ail the world will greet you as you pass 
along, 
If there’s smiles and sunshine ever in you 


sone. 


Sing a song of sunshine! Every rippling 


rill 

Will repeat the message from each verdant 
hill; 

In the fertile valleys where the blossoms 
blow, 

And the summer breezes softly come and go, 


Love repeats the message—sings it, rings it 


clear, 
Just a song of sunshine, filling hearts with 
cheer. 


Sing a song of sunshine everywhere you go. 

Through the heat of summer, through the 
chilling snow: 

Sing it when the sunbeams dance about your 
head, 

Sing it when the shadows ’round you are o’er- 
spread: 

Sing it at the noontime, sing it in the night. 

Flooding all the darkness with a glory bright. 


Sing a song of sunshine, though the stormy 
skies 

Hide the blue of heaven where its glory lies: 

Sing it with a meaning through life’s dark- 
est days, 

Sing it with a gladness on the rough high- 
Ways; 

Sing it to the 
oppressed, 

Sing it to the weary one who’s seeking rest. 


saddened heart that’s sore 


Just a song of sunshine! Let it flood the 
heart, 

And of life’s completeness let it form a part. 

Sing it though it cost you hours of grief and 

pain, 

will reap a 

grain. 

Oh, the joy and comfort you through life 
may know, 

With a song of sunshine everywhere you go. 

—H. A. Brininstool. 


You harvest deep of golden 


He carried lunch to sylvan scenes, 
He made the old swing go, 

He hacked his knife to ope sardines. 
Because he loved her so. 


Mrs. Swimm—I didn’t think much of the 
close of the sermon. 

Mr. Swimm—Perhaps you were thinking 
more of the clothes of the congregation. 
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SUNSET 


Redlands (Cal.) Citograph—Sunset for 
March is here and just as lovely as ever. 
Pages could say no more, for SUNSET is cer- 
tainly, all things considered, the most ar- 
tistically printed magazine in the United 
States—and that means the world. The prin- 
cipal article is “Yachting on San Francisco 
Bay,” by Arthur Inkersley. It is well writ- 
ten and superbly illustrated. There is a bal- 
lad by Gelett Burgess, “The Hyde Street 
Grip,” that will not appeal strongly to the 
uninitiated, but to those who have taken 
that cable car ride it will call up the scenes 
most vividly. — 


Santa Clara MNews—Sunser for April 
shows in its growth and excellence the im- 
pulse of the Pacific coast awakening. Unto 
the man of business it is like a balsam from 
the mountain wilds where trout leap in 
shady streams, or a breeze from the ocean. 
In the current issue the Santa Clara Com- 
mercial League is listed with other like 
bodies under the heading, “All About Cali- 
fornia and the West.” The SUNSET magazine 
goes all over the United States and this one 
line will prove of value in calling attention 
SUNSET for August 


American Horse Breeder, New York—Sun- 
SET, a California magazine, is one of the most 
beautifully illustrated publications that come 
to our desk. 


The Planting of a Tree 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a friend of sun and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty towering high; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
Is hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants cool shade and tender rain, 

And seed and bud of days to be, 

And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the forest’s heritage; 
The harvest of the coming age; 

The joy that unborn eyes shall see 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 





What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants, in sap, and leaves and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty, 

And far-cast thought of civil good— 

His blessing on the neighborhood 

Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growths of all our land— 

A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


—The Century. 


MAGAZINE 


Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Union—SuNSsET 
for June is a typical number of a monthly 
periodical issued at first purely as an agency 
for advertising to the traveling world by the 
passenger department of the Southern Pa- 
cifie company. But while it is still issued 
for that purpose, it has grown so in public 
favor, and has been so generously expanded 
pictorially and in a literary sense, that it 
has become a magazine ranking with the 
best of the general order of such publicaa- 
tions. The June number reveals a_ wealth 
of literary matter, exceeding profusion of 
fine illustration, and much text related to 
the picturesque character of California 
scenic routes, and likewise matter relating 
to the productive capacity of the state, the 
personality of our population, etc. In pre- 
vious numbers there have been papers, well 
illustrated and admirably presented, descrip- 
tive of natural attractions, the character of 
our great valleys, our mineral springs, our 
mountain hights, the sea shore resorts, our 
bays and rivers, and the manufactures and 
greater industries of the state. So, it comes 
about that from month to month the SUNSET 
has been growing in value, attractiveness 
and general usefulness. It is now serving 
a splendid double purpose, namely, the ends 
of the passenger department of the South- 
ern Pacific company, and also the high and 
admirable purposes of the state in illustra- 
tion and treatment of the resources of Cali- 
fornia, and the presentation in attractive but 
truthful form of her scenic beauty and _ in- 
vitation. In short, SUNSET is now a high- 
class expository magazine, devoted in larg- 
est part to California and the coast and their 
highest. best interests, besides having strong 
attractions for the lover of choice literary 
food. 


The World’s Forgetfulness 
When vou make a hit and the world doth 
smile and pass to you the sweet bou- 
quets, 
quite forget how marble-eyed 
treated you in other days. 

In other days and other times when you have 
sought, perchance, 

With long-tailed coat to hide those apertures 
worn in your pants. 


They they 


When you make a hit the whole world pats 
you lovingly upon the back, 

And says: “We always knew you were upon 
the shining upward track;” 

Tis then they quite forget the frost they 
give you when, perchance, 

You wore a long-tailed coat to hide the aper- 
tures worn in your pants. 


—PRobert V. Carr. 


The poor, benighted Hindoo, 

He does the best he kindo; 

He sticks to his cast from first to last, 
And for pants he makes his skindo. 














There’s always sport 
Where there’s sunshine 
Pienty of both — and 
Shade, too,if you want 
It _ all the year round 
At Hotel Del Monte 


Monterey—California. 





SUNSET 
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All about California 


OREGON AND THE WEST 








If exact information about special sections of California and Oregon is 
desired write to the officials named in the following list. Simply ask for facts 
wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 
and prompt response is assured. Where not otherwise specified, the places 


named are in California. 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 
Albany, Ore., Alco Club, F. Denoson, Secretary 
Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 
Ashland, Ore., Board of Trade, H. S. Sanford, Secretary 
Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Secretary 
Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Secretary 
Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 
California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- 
tary, San Francisco 
Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 
pbell, Santa Clara County 
Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. Jones, 


ecretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Secretary 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. gee Secretary 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary 

Corvallis, Ore., Benton County Citizens’ League, C. E. 
Woodson, Secretary 

Deming, N. M., Business Club, J. A. Mahoney, Sec’y 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Secretary 

Eugene, Ore., Board of Trade, E. L. Frazier, Secretary 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, B. R. Walker, Secretary 

Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Secretary 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Secretary 

Hermosillo, Mex., Camera de Comercio, J. Guilleno 
Dominguez, Secretary 

Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson. Sec’y 

Independence, Ore., Board of Trade, P. M. Kirkland, 
Secreta 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, 
Cc. G. Noble, Secretary 

Kern City Board of Trade, J. R. Williams, Secretary 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, Sec- 
retary, Bakersfield 

Kings County Chamber of Commerce, F. M. Gocdrich, 
Secretary, Hanford 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, E. S. Hogan, Secretary 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Secretary 

Long Beach Board of gwd a A. Miller, Secretary 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 


etary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Secretary 
Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Secretary 
Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 
Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretar 
Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 
Merced Board of Trade, E. L. Moor, Secretary 
Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, Sec’y 
Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Secretary 
Monrovia Board of Trade. C. E. Slosson, Secretary 
Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 
Mountain View Board of Trade, Cal.,G. K. Estes, Sec’y 
Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thompson, Secretary 
Nevada City Board of Trade, W. F. a Sec’y 
Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 
Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Secretary 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secretary 
Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 
Oregon City Board of Trade, J. W. Loder, Secretary 
Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 
Oroville Chamber of Commerce, E. Tucker, Secretary 
Oxnard Board of Trade, Oxnard, Cal. 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Secretary 
Pasadena Board of Trade, J. M. Sickler, Secretary 
Paso Robles Board of Trade 
Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 
Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Secretary 
Placerville County Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, 

Chairman 


Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, Secretary 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, E. W. Beebe, Secretary 

Portland, Ore., Chamber of Commerce, Lewis Russell, 
Secretary 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. Hoyt, 
Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, Sec’y 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. Duston, 
Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Secretary 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Secretary 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Redwood City Improvement Club, F. H. Thorpe, Sec’y 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, 
Secretary 

Roseburg Board of Trade, D. 8. R. Buick, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, Sec'y 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. Wright, 
Secretary, Colusa 

Salem, Ore., Illihee Club, address the Secretary 

Salinas Board of Trade, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L. Vestal, Secretary 

San Benito County Chamber of Commerce, Hollister 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, Sec’y 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, Sec’y 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Colvin B. 
Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Juan Improvement Club, San Juan 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, Sec’y 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, Sec’y 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, O. M. 
Robb, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gidney, 
Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, W. P. Lyon, Presi- 
dent, Eden Vale, Cal. 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Ira B. McMahill, 
Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz, Board of Trade, J. F. Coope, Secretary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Secretary 

Silverton (Oregon) Board of Trade, P. lL. Brown, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary, 
Santa Rosa 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, Sec’y 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, G. P. Shafer, Secre- 
tary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, J. J. Keegan, Secretary, 
Sacramento 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Tucson Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard. Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vacaville Board of Trade, E. E. McFarland, Secretary 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell. Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. FE. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 
Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 
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SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 


Prosperity fascinates 


Buyers of Real Estate, like traders on ’Change, prefer a 
market which is on the up grade to one in which values 
are stationary, even though low. HUMAN NATURE 
IS BUILT THAT WAY. 








SAN MATEO IS PROSPEROUS 


Its residents have money — even the newsboys feel rich. 
If you wish to make money go where money is. 


SAN MATEO IS GROWING 


That is why its real estate is in demand; its houses are 
all occupied; its people are busy. 


SAN MATEO IS BEAUTIFUL 
Like begets like. Thatis why it is a favorite for residence 
purposes. That is why its homes are the most picturesque. 
That is why on its streets are to be seen the finest teams, 
traps, drags and automobiles. 


DO NOT LEAVE CALIFORIA 
“sens SAN MATEO 
For Information Address SAN MATEO IMPROVEMENT CLUB, San Mateo, Calif. 
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©WATER IS 





10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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THE DILLWORTH & PORTER CO, 1. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Glendon Tie Plates 


Goldie Tie Plates 





Goldie Spike 


Common Spike 


THE C. B. KAUFMAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


49 WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Sunset Magazine 


Profusely Illustrated. Published monthly by the Passenger Department, Southern Pacific Company, 
4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. One dollara year, ten cents a copy. 


Features of Recent Numbers 


ONE OF TEN 'THOUSAND—A War 
SUOry——r ane fossa ss Gelett Burgess 
TEN ’CROSS CONTINENT METEORS 
—The New Overland Limited Trains 
PR Pe Cae Rag eR eae Charles S. Aiken 
MILLIONS IN POTATOES. .Colvin B. Brown 
THE TRAFFIC IN SOUVENIR TOADS 


ee Ore eee Grace Hortense Tower 
HOUSEKEEPING IN THE SUMMER 
6)... | Rae ge Katherine A. Chandler 


HORSES OF CALIFORNIA—From the 
Days of the Missions to the Present— 
Seventh Paper—Oakwood Park Farm 


stanchion each aes Joseph Cairn Simpson 
SAVE THE FORESTS AND STORE 
THE, HUOCODS:.............% George H. Maxuell 


IN BLOSSOM LAND—A_ §pringtime 
Sketch of San Jose and of Santa Clara 
Valley, California........ Harry L. Wells 

CRATER LAKE BY NIGHT AND DAY 
et ene Sore Caspar W. Hodgson 

BATTLE MOUNTAIN BELL—An Epic 
OF MOVER. < o.cie-5:< 000% John Vance Cheney 

A PREHISTORIC LANDMARK—The 
Arrowhead of San Bernardino.Amy Dudley 

WOOL PRODUCTION OF CALIFOR- 


NS ooo Sais aiod g's acute ree S Kate Thomas 
THE BIRTH OF CATALINA (Poem) 

Re Be tahoe hele prc tantes Leacenworth McNab 
CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN WILD- 

BEOWUURS. 5056 dsc e eh ced WU. C. Frederick 


LUTHER BURBANK—MAN, METH- 
ODS AND ACHIVEMENTS—Fourth 
Paper——Achievements. .Edward J. Wickson 

SUGAR BEETS AT OXNARD........ 
PAE tac Ella H. Enderlein 

DOWN THE SACRAMENTO IN A 
PIR hi cisat 3 seas at arlene Cloudsley Rutter 

AFTER TROUT ON THE ROGUE.... 

Sash gee andes icons eee eee Charles G. Buck 

THE DEBATE AT MOUND PRAIRIE 
A Story of Oregon...... Herbert Bashford 

FAMOUS CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
First Paper—Ellen Beach Yaw...... 
BRST cy nats as eae Elizabeth Vore 

HELD UP—A Texan Tale....Joaquin Miller 

SAN FRANCISCO, THE GATEWAY OF 
yi OI 64 0d E. A. Walcott 

VISTAS OF SAN FRANCISCO........ 
wPesrehs,§ s6.lebs ere anel eukcaue usta Wilmetta Curtis 

LIVING WATER—The Romance of the 
New Almaden Quicksilver Mines.... 
ES ee Mary Edith Griswold 

SAN FRANCISCO’S MISSION DOL- 
MORRO «aloes a eigrcs seein a iwotsicieious Sarah Henry 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE PENIN- 
RN ales orate actos Katherine A. Chandler 

A WEST POINT FOR. BOWS... 2.0... 
SMUD CORN oor George Hamlin Fitch 

A DAY AT WEBBER LAKE (Poem) 
Se ee ae Prof. Charles H. Allen 

A SKY-SEEKING ROSE....Harry L. Wells 

AN INVITATION (Poem) ...Grace Hibbard 
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Yosemite Valley 


HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 
CALAVERAS BIG TREES 
MURPHY’S CAVE and 
NATURAL BRIDGE rit’ Fer, 





Are some of the places you should 
visit, and may be reached quickly 
and comfortably via the 


SIERRA 
RAILWAY 


Send for our little red booklet 


S. H. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. 








Bolton, de Ruyter & Co, 
BANKERS 





AND 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 





Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


107 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 


Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 














Rare Daffodils and Tulips 


FROM 


CORK, IRELAND 


WILLIAM BAYLOR HARTLAND, Specialist, Bulb 
Grower for 20 years, offers his Californian 
friends, though at such a great distance, at 
moderate prices, his rare collection of 
Daffodils and Many Flowering Single Tulips, the 
latter the finest put-together lot in Europe. 
His unique List of Prices post free. 








EVIDENCE OF QUALITY 


The Bulbs have just arrived in most 
perfect condition. I thank you sincerely 
not only for the ‘‘Extras’’ but for the fine 
quality of all. 

LUTHER BURBANK, 
Nov., ’99 Santa Rosa, California 


Your consignment of Bulbs arrived in 
the finest possible condition. To use a 
modern-day expression, they are as firm as 
golf balls. 

W. A. PROCTER, 
Sept. 25, ’99 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


W. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F. R.H. S. 


Seedsman to Her Late Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and 
Ard-Cairn Bulb Grounds, Cork, Ireland. 
Remit by Postal Orders made payable 
at Cork. 





A SERIES OF 


BEAUTIFUL 
YOSEMITE 
ENGRAVINGS 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 


Presenting more artistically the won- 
derful features of the great valley than 
any previous illustrations, will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, S. P. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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LOOK AT THE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS CARRIED BY ONE HOUSE 





BICYCLES AND ALL PARTS PERTAINING TO THEM 





Boilers, vit Creamery 
Engines, bit Goods and 
Hoists, Etc. Supplies 
Refrigerating Agricultural 
Plants, Implements and 
Blowers, Etc. Extra Parts 
Castings for all “~oe Wire, Nails 
Classes of Work and Rope 


LAUNCHES AND ROWBOATS — ALL SIZES AND STYLES 













CELEBRATED 
LUEGER PISTOL ™ 


a> 
IN RIN 
VEHICLES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


FARM WAGONS 


BAKER X HAMILTON 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Portland, Or., New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, STATING CLASS OF GOODS 


HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, 
GUNS, PISTOLS, ETc. 








BUILDERS’ HARDWARE Ye 
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HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








Tt cca aitiete SAN FRANGISCO, CAL. 


A Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 





ConaDucTRD BY 


IRA R. ano J. H. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 














BETTER THAN GOVERNMENT Bonps. I offer for 
sale, my S8o-acre vineyard, containing 35 acres 
seedless Sultanas and Thompson seedless grapes, 
I5 acres shipping grapes, 20 acres raisin grapes, 
Io acres apricots and prunes, modern 7-room cottage with , Paceline large new barn, fruit drier, tray sheds, 
men’s house, wind mill, tank and tank house trays, boxes, farm implements, a pow stock and everything 
complete, small orange and lemon grove, English walnuts, almonds, olives, etc. Irrigation ditch runs through 
the place. Soil is a sedimentary deposit, more than 20 feet deep; no hard pan nor alkali and none better 
in the state. It is situated near Woodland, the county seat of Yolo county and only 20 miles from the state 
capital. Convenient to fine schools, churches, etc. Fora series of years this place has paid interest on $55,000, 
and is fully as productive now as it has been. Best of reasons for te such a bargain. Price only $25,000 
without present crop, or $30,000 with crop. Address ¢C. T. BIDWELL. Woodland, California 





A new hand-book descriptive of the most productive section of the 
state. An opportune publication of special interest to its many 
varied pursuits — with mapsand illustrations. Price, postpaid, 50 cts. 


F. M. DeWITT, 318 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 
One Hour's Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 
Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full view of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. The best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALL, FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 
For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 





“A PrRopDUCT OF NATURE’S LABORATORY”’ 


E. & S. catirornrsa OLIVE OIL 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
Shipped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $4.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 
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MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Accredited by the Universities 


ARTHUR CrRosBy, D. D. x x : Headmaster 


MAJOR MATTHEW A. BATSON (Captain U. S. A.) 


Detailed by the Secretary of War as Instructor in 
Military Science and Tactics 


MAJOR ANDREW J. KIRK ; : Commandant 


DUNCAN MACKINNON ? Head of Junior School 











GUAYMAS Southern 
- Pacific 











Sunset Information 
Route Bureau 











613 MARKET STREET 


Great Winter Resort San Francisco, Cal. 
Paradise for Sportsmen 
Send ten cents to Headquarters for travelers 
Full information, free, about California 
J. A. NAUGLE Lots of literature 
General Passenger Agent Send your mail in our care 


SONORA RAILWAY 




















Guaymas ° Mexico WM. MCMURRAY, AGENT 
P. A. STANTON 144 S. BROADWAY 
REAL ESTATE LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Land Agent for I]. W. Hellman, the largest property owner in Los Angeles City 
References: Farmers and Merchants Bank, Los Angeles: Nevada National Bank, San Francisco 


at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 

i ) OO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 

best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 

get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 
BONESTELL & CO. 


401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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| BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE | 
WORKS 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 









BROAD ano NARROW GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 




























Mount Campbell Orange Tract 


2000 ACRES 
LOCATION in Eastern Fresno County, near Reedley, on Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railroads, slightly sloping mesa above line of severe frosts. 
WATER abundant and cheap. (Canal and reservoir.) 
SOIL, — A vegetable loam, rich in iron and potash. 
IMMUNITY from insect pests. 
ORANGES ripen early and command best prices. 
Price and Terms on Application. 


MOUNT CAMPBELL COLONY 
3000 acres of high-grade soil under ditch, suitable for orchards and vine- 


yards— now being subdivided into 20 to 40 acre lots, and will be sold 
from $25.00 to $50.00 per acre on easy terms to actual settlers. 





Write for maps and 
prospectus to MOUNT CAMPBELL TOWN SITE 
W. N. ROHRER Fresno, Cal. Nature has made it one of the beauty spots in California. 

















Subscribers Wanted for 
sorter Sunset Magazine 


Liberal Commission Paid and Prizes Given 


Published by Passenger Department SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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(ome to the 


SACRAMENTO. VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


TEN THOUSAND MEN will be needed 


To flarvest 


the immense Fruit, Grain and Hop crops in the SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY this season. 


Industrious, thrifty young men from the agricultural districts of 
the East will find this the best year to come to CALIFORNIA and 
the great SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 


Five months of steady employment in harvesting the crops is 
assured, with continuous employment all the year to those who 
desire it. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY PAYS THE BEST WAGES 
OF ANY DISTRICT IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


For more complete information address any of the following 
Vice-Presidents of the Sacramento Valley Development Association: 





J. W. KAERTH 


Colusa County 


Colusa 


MoRRIS BROOKE - Sacramento County - - Sacramento 
C. W. THomas - - Yolo County - Woodland 
H. P. STABLER Sutter County Yuba City 
RALEIGH BARCAR Solano County Vacaville 
R. M. GREEN Butte County Oroville 
P. R. GARNETT - - Glenn County - Willows 
C. F. FOSTER Tehama County Corning 
J. H. WILLS Placer County Auburn 
J. J. CHAMBERS Shasta County Redding 
J. M. WALLING - Nevada County Nevada City 
EK. A. FORBES Yuba County Marysville 
W. C. GREEN El] Dorado County Georgetown 


S 3. Bit 


W. S. GREEN, President 


F. E. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Siskiyou County 
Colusa County 
Colusa County - 


Sisson 
Colusa 
Colusa 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 

F HE more sunshine, more prunes, better apri- 

cots, sweeter peaches than any place on 

; earth ; fine wines; good alfalfa and dairy 

lands. Ten years’ experience as an orchardist has made my office headquarters for orchard and city homes; 
timber lands from 5,000 to 90,000 acres—from $8 to $12.50 per acre; stock ranches from $17,500 to $2,000,000" 


the latter 180,000 acres and 50,000 head of cattle. 
REAL ESTATE LOANS INSURANCE 
T. C. BARNETT, 27 SOUTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 




















Amateur oe 


Photography 
Phot h 
a in California 














Send your name, address, 
and — make and size of Full course, including practical 
your Camera to us and demonstration and instruction 


we will send you a free x b att ale 
sample copy of Camera in every branch of the art in 





Craft, the brightest, best one term of three months. 
and most instructive The staff includes five of the 
photographic magazine most prominent photographers 
in the United States. » in the West. : Special terms 


Subscription price, $1.50 


for the next sixt t 
per year. & * SF y days. Send 


for full information. : : : 
Camera Craft Pub. Che dae Meters 
Company ee oe School of Photography 


114 Geary Street, San Francisco San Francisco 









































The most pleasant land in the world in which to live. 


The most extensive orchard section in the world. The 
garden of the continent. The apricots, prunes, peaches 
and cherries of this valley are shipped to all civilized 
countries and are everywhere regarded as the finest grown. 
800,000 acres of deep, rich sediment soil in one body, a large portion of which is still available for orchard 


homes. Write for descriptive circulars and prices of orchards and lands. Only productive properties 
handled. No time wasted showing poor lands. 


W. S. ORVIS, No. 7 N. Ist St., San Jose, California 





lies half way between San Jose 

N and Palo Alto, the seat of the 

great Stanford University. 

Sunnyvale is located directly on 

the railroad and I have already a fine two-story schoolhouse, two general stores, fruit warehouse and fine 

depot. Surrounding Sunnyvale is the great Murphy Rancho of 5000 acres, on which I have located 155 

families on 10-acre homes. Soil unsurpassed for peaches, apricots, cherries, prunes, apples or pears 

Flowing water. No failure of crops. 40 trains a day to and from San Francisco. For terms and price on 
lands or lots, write W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 42 E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 
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SAN JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 

















PHOTO BY MRS. HARE 
PICKING PEARS IN ORCHARD OF A. BLOCK, SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


If you are thinking of coming to California, you should post 
yourself as to what sections are most desirable for a HOME, an 
investment, or a stay for pleasure only. 


For health, for profit, for home comforts, educational advantages 
and general privileges of modern civilization this valley offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 


We have lands improved and unimproved, orchards bearing, just 
beginning to bear, and just planted; vineyards likewise. We have 
dairies, stock farms, seed farms, vegetable gardens, nurseries and 
floral gardens. We have 60,000 intelligent, cultured, progressive 
and thrifty people and room for one hundred times as many. 

Write to our Improvement Club for literature or come and see 
what the valley holds for you. 


THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
SAN JOSE (Hosay) 
I. B. MCMAHILL, SECRETARY CALIFORNIA 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
OGDEN ROUTE 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. pay = LIMITED—Electric Lighted 

—Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 

Butters ibrary Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 

Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 

Car and Diner San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 

Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 


Omaha. 
Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
“vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. 

Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne and Denver. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 

SUNDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt Lake 
and Pueblo. 

TUESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to ae (from Los 
Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha 

THURSDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago "(from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

, THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 

ke, Denver and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

SS Sacramento to Chicago a) i. Angeles), 

ia Salt Lake, Pueblo and Kansas Cit 

SATURDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 

geles), via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Omaha. 


No. 2 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 

rawing Room sseeping Car and Dining Car San 

Senaaate to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 

and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping Car 

San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via Salt Lake. 


SUNSET 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 
No. 2: sas ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
los Angeles. Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakers- 
field to Los Angeles; Tourist Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 

No. 26. THE OWL_LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
“vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San Fran- 
cisco to Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. 


No. 50. Sleeper San Francisco to Raymond. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. Js. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawin 
oom Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portlan 
“Soueg Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Roseburg. 
No. 12. SHASTA GXMRESS_Daliy—Dubet Draw- 
. ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
ourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST BOUND. 


No. A. PR hee LATED —Glertrts. Lighted 
Daily — Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 

Buffet- ibra: Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dinin 
—— Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 

en 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to San 
Francisco. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleepin boar a to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and C 

Wide Vestibule "Buffet Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist mee Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


TUESDAYS from Sane to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogde 

THURSDAYS from "Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 


No. 5 PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
rawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
saan to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne; 
also via Omaha and Denver. 
Vestibuled Standard Slee: my Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
Free Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San Francisco 
Tourist car Kansas City to San Francisco, via 
Denver and Cheyenne. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via Grand Junction. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDA $ from ‘Chicagoto Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS from 7 cle to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogde 


ROUTE 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet a Room seven Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco, Bakers’ to San Francisco. 


Buffet Sleeper Raymond to San Francisco and 
Fresno to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car 
Los a to San Francisco. 

No. 25, E OWL_ LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
" Ventibuleat iy Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Free Reclining Chair Car 
Fresno to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 
to Mojave, and Fresno to San Francisco. 


ROUTE 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Dunsmuir to San 
Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and San Francisco 
No. ll. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 22. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 


Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room ae Car San Francisco 
o Chicago, via El Pasoand C. R. I. & P. Ry.; also 
San Francisco to New Orleans. 
Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
El Pasoand C. R. I. & P. Ry. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
SUNDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 

MONDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via New Or- 
leans; also to St. Louis, via El] Paso, Flatonia and 
Waco. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to Kansas City, via Fla- 
tonia. 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. a COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
_ Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No.9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Chicago to San Francisco, via C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. and El Paso. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San 
Francisco. Tourist Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via C. R. I. & P. Ry. and El Paso. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 

From New Orleans TUESDAYS to San Francisco. 

From Cincinnati TUESDAYS; from New Orleans 
WEDNESDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis ie Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El] Paso FRIDAY: 

From Kansas City THORSDAYS; Flatonia SATUR- 
DAYS, and El Paso SUNDAYS 











THERE ARE MANY WORTHY PEOPLE 
u : : NOT NEEDING MORE THAN : : 


to write the amount of their available assets, who would like a home in California, but are deterred 
on account of the mistaken idea that they cannot buy land there or make a start without a fortune 
already in hand. Such people should investigate the 


LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


in Fresno and Kings Counties, California, where you can buy some of the best and most fertile land in 
the State at $35 and $40 peracre. Land on which can be raised not only all the California fruits, but all the 
cereals, such as they know how to raise in the East, including the three great money-making products, 


CATTLE, CORN and HOGS 


If you want to change your location, if you are tired of cold winters, cyclones and blizzards, come to 
LAGUNA DE TACHE. If you have $1,000 or even less, and an ambition to work, you can succeed. 
Write today for descriptive printed matter. A postal card brings it. 


NARES & SAUNDERS, Managers 


Mention SUNSET LATON, FRESNO COUNTY, CAL. 











ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL suPrT. 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


CHAS W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VicE-PRESIDENT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
THE UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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Oakland 


‘CALIFORNIA 


is acknowledged by all tourists, who have ever driven around 
the city or enjoyed the unsurpassed views from the street cars, 
as one of the most picturesque cities in America. It has an 
area of about eighteen square miles and a ‘ee of about 
75,000 : : : : : 









































OAKLAND IS THE COUNTY SEAT of Alameda Oude, 
the third county in the state in the matter of — and 
assessed valuation. - 








THE CLIMATE OF OAKLAND is the most aati of any 
city in all California. The mean temperature of the seasons is: 
Spring, 55.29; Summer, 60.46; Autumn, 56.72, and Winter, 
49.80 degrees Fahr. What better could anybody ask ? 






















THE RESIDENCES OF OAKLAND are surrounded with 
well-kept lawns and the gardens ai are embowered in ever- bloom- 
ing plants and shrubbery. 








THE STREETS OF OAKLAND are a — for the 
bicyclist and the lover of horse-flesh. ; 








OAKLAND boasts of eight public squares or parks and a 
natural water i Lake Merritt, containing 170 acres. 
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OAKLAND IS THE TERMINUS of the transcontinental 
railroads, and tourists alighting from the trains are conveyed 
in ferries to San Francisco and _other cities. _ Railroad and 
steamship meet at Oakland. ‘ ; : : 








THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES OF OAKLAND have 
earned for the city the title of ‘‘The Athens of the Pacific,’’ 
for Oakland is amply provided with all grades of public schools 
and with many private schools and seminaries, while right at 
its door is located that famous seat of learning, the University 
of California. There are nineteen public schools which take 
rank with the very highest in the United States. 












AS A RELIGIOUS CENTER it is sufficient to say that there 
are over eighty religious organizations in the city and many of 
the church edifices are noted throughout the ree for their 
architectural beauty. : : : ; ~ : : : 








OAKLAND’S PUBLIC LIBRARY is one of the finest struc- 
tures of the kind, if indeed not the finest, on the Pacific Coast 
and contains one of the choicest selections of the best books to 
be found in any city of the West. : 











IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN OAKLAND 
or are contemplating seeking a home in a more equable climate than you are now residing in, 
write to EDWIN STEARNS, Secretary of the OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, for any more 
specific information you may desire and your request will be promptly complied with. 
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ADVANTAGES OF OAKLAND HARBOR 


TO COMMERCE 


Ships and cars meet at its water front. 

It is perfectly land-locked. 

Its watersare never ruffled by severest storms. 

It is the only section of San Francisco bay 
where vessels can be moored in absolute secur- 
ity in any weather, with the wind from any 
quarter. 

Vessels can enter, discharge cargo and depart 
in any condition of weather in perfect safety. 


Its area is large enough to accommodate the 
commerce of the Nation without overcrowding. 


It contains no obstruction to navigation by 
vessels of any tonnage, except such as is re- 
movable by ordinary dredging. 

It isan ideal harbor for ship-building, repair- 
ing and dry docks, and should rival the Clydein 
this particular industry, for its entrance is only 
six miles from the open sea, and the channel is 
almost straight for its entire length, whereas 
the city of Glasgow on the Clyde is twenty-one 
miles from open water, and has eighteen miles 
of a narrow, crooked and shifting channel. 


The total tonnage of freight passing through 
Oakland harbor in 1go1, not including Long 
Wharf, amounting to 5,222,375 tons, compares 
favorably with the total tonnage handled the 
same year in San Francisco. The increase over 
1900 was 864,000 tons. 

Oakland harbor has the largest yards for the 
building of wooden ships on San Francisco bay. 

These shipyards are turning out yearly an 
aggregate tonnage to engage in commerce larger 
than all other shipyards on the shores of San 
Francisco bay combined. 

The only marine railway dry dock in San 
Francisco bay, for repairing and cleaning large 
ships, is in Oakland harbor. 

Plants for the construction of steel ships are 
among the early probabilities. 

The largest wooden sailing vessels ever built 
on the shores of San Francisco bay have been 
launched from Oakland shipyards. 

The traffic by sail and steam vessels is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 tons and by the ferries 
Over 500,000 tons a year. 
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a Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. 


HOTEL METROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





Woodward, Watson & Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE 


903 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


J. TYRREL 
REAL ESTATE 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


TELEPHONE 
Cray 945 


506 9th Street 





SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A. DODGE 


S. M. DODGE & SON 


REALTY SYNDICATE CERTIFICATES 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Estates managed, loans negotiated, rentscollected 
City and suburban property for sale 


1160 BROADWAY TELEPHONE Lake 86 OAKLAND, CAL. 


HERON & HOLCOMB 


AGENTS — REAL ESTATE — DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 1267 


OAKLAND 
1060 BROADWAY 
TEL. MAIN 147 





Laymance Real Estate Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE ACENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
460-462 EIGHTH ST. TELEPHONE MAINS28 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Wholesale and 
Humboldt Lumber Co. rai acias 
in Humboldt Redwood and Puget Sound Pine. 
Special bills cut to order. Main office removed to 
1st and Alice Sts., Adams’ Wharf, Oakland, Cal. 
Tel., Private Exchange No.5. H. Hogan, Mgr. 





JH. Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE 


Reference — All banks 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 





Teleph Main 224 

A. J. SNYDER Restienee Pham Red 2292 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 

467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 








STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. artnury. notiaad, Sec'y and Manager 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC 


808 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 315 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 





THE KENYON 
Salt Lake 
City’s 
New Hotel 


== Large, Superb 
and 
Incomparable 






DON H. PORTER 








THE CHICAGO @ ALTON RY. 
“THE ONLY WAY" — 


The perfectly managed, personally conducted Judson-Alton Excursions from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast are operated over this line between Kansas 








City and Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria. 





Also perfect connections are made at Kansas 
City and St. Louis with all lines from the Pacific Coast. y 
over The Chicago @ Alton and secure the luxury of Perfect Passenger Service. 


Ask the agent to ticket you 




















THE 


Flying Dutchman 


PLOWS 
CULTIVATORS 
DISC HARROWS 
BEAN PLANTERS 
SEEDERS 


DRILLS 
ALSO 


FARM WAGONS 
BUGGIES 


SOLD BY 


CALIFORNIA MOLINE PLOW CO, 


Stockton Los Angeles San Francisco 








Earliest orange land in Cali- 


fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 


teahiapagdeelebiss 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


in good, safe real estate are not easily found. We 
are making money for our clients and can do so 
for you. If you have idle money (any amount) 
write for particulars. 
MERCANTILE INVESTMENT CoO. 
253 SouTH BrRoapway 
= LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


i 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 


A monthly magazine—100 or more pages every 
month. Profusely illustrated —56 famous California 
scenes beautifully printed on art paper, free with 
yearly subscription. $1.00 per year, 10 cents per 
copy. Agents wanted 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 
20 BYRNE BLOCK 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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LIKE A METEOR HURLED 
FROM A PLANET WORLD 








TRAVEL ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE FINEST TRAIN EVER 
PUT INTO OVERLAND SERVICE 


NEW 
OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS THROUGHOUT 
PERFECT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 














A READING LAMP IN EVERY BERTH, READY WHEN YOU ARE 





CHICAGO —10— SAN FRANCISCO 


IN LESS THAN 4 D AYS 


FOR FULL DETAILS APPLY TO 
NEAREST AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 
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% 
Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean + 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 
“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 


7 
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Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
{8 THE TIME TO COME TO 


ALIF ORNI 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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FREEMAN 
= HOTEL 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, PRopRiIETORS 
SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 

















j or “ Aeolia,”’ to Californians and others who know, stands 
BIRDSALL § PURE for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 
on Aeolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 

California. Nevet sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, 
best flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years com- 
peting with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also 





Ripe Pickled Olives in season. : : : Address E. S. BIRDSALL, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 
§ § § The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. § § § § 
A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. 





Headquarters for Commercial Travelers Modern Accommodations 


One Block from Depot THE W. C. CONROY 
Free Bus to Depot <=. O N R O Y Proprietor 


and Postoffice 


Correspondence Cheerfully Answered AUBURN CALIFORNIA 
’ 











Doors, Windows, Blinds. Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. tne. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 

SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 














PLACER COUNTY ; i 7 See 


Real Estate Agent 


ORANGE LANDS AUBURN Placer County CALIFORNIA 


Will state facts in regard to any lands—Deciduous Fruits, Berries, Grapes and Olives 
Gives full information to Homeseekers. Correspondence solicited. 














Lands for orange culture, dairying, stock raising, grain growing, 


A Land for Homes general farming, deciduous fruits, and olives, with an abundance of rain- 


fall which precludes drouth. Central and Northern California is the land 
of promise. Write for catalogue giving full descriptions of improved and 


4 Ith p fit unimproved properties. 
Balti and FIOM 


G. O. HAYFORD, 503 J ST., SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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PELTON WATER WHEELS 


EFFICIENT Power Plants of any Capacity RELIABLE 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION 
Pelton Wheels are running the majority of Stations of this character 
in all parts of the country. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON APPLICATION 


THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


NBW YORK 
143 Liberty Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
127 Main Street 








SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


HoMESEEKERS: Visit San Diego before making purchase else- 


Subs nZon t 
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where. Beautiful Homes. Perfect Climate. 

To THE FARMER: Seeking farms, large or small. 

To THE STOCKMAN: Ranches in an ideal climate to raise stock. 

7000 to 26,000 acres with living streams. 

For further information address 

Box 722 ANK M. BARR 
FOR SALE! SOUTHERN 
Of Raisin, Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain nites 
Land, in 10, 20, 40, 60, 100, and 
larger Acre Tracts in the Counties HEALTH RESO RT 
of Tulare, Kings, Fresno, Madera, 
Merced and Stanislaus, on long time OF THE 


and easy terms. 
A large portion of said land is 
covered by Irrigation Canals, with 6 0 N T N F NT 
plenty of water. 
WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING 
A 5c STAMP, TO THE 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
APPLY TO 


Cc. R. Scorr Tulare City 
A. VANCE Hanford City 
SELMA LAND COMPANY Selma 
F. M. CHITTENDEN Fresno City 
G. J. WREN Madera City 
J. G. ELLiIoTr - Merced City 
L. B. WALTHALL 





C. R. WICKES 





Modesto City 


HAWLEY, BoHL & PHILLIPS 


Sacramento City 


W. G. PEARNE, JR. Biggs, Butte Co. 


Willows, Glenn Co. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER. ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 























DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 




















PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO, 


Southern California Route 


For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 


The express steamships SANTA ROSA or STATE OF CALIFORNIA leave San Francisco Sundays 
and Thursdays. Returning, leave San Diego, Tuesdays and Saturdays; Los Angeles Ports and 
Santa Barbara, Wednesdays and Sundays. Due San Francisco Thursdays and Mondays, | P.M. 
For Los Angeles, calling at Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, Port 

Harford (San Luis Obispo), Santa Barbara, Ventura, Hueneme, 
East San Pedro and San Pedro 

Steamships CoROoNA or Coos Bay leave San Francisco every fourth day. Returning, leave 

above ports every fourth day 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 


For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 
Steamships QUEEN, CITY OF PUEBLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth day 
Returning, leave above ports every fifth day 











Steamship SANTA Rosa — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 


For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skaguay and Sitka 


Express steamships leave Seattle every fourth day, connecting at Seattle with San 
Francisco steamers. Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, etc., about every fourth day, con- 
necting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. 


Nome Route 
Steamships SENATOR or VALENCIA will leave Seattle for Nome direct, July 31, August 15, 30, 
September 14, 29, October 10. 


San Francisco— Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamship Pomona leaves San Francisco for Eureka every h day. Returning, leaves 


Eureka every fifth day. a 
Mexican Route 
For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 


Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship Curacao leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 





Right reserved to change steamers or sailing dates on all routes. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than byanyother. Through tickets sold to all the principal places on the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 


GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents C. D. DUNANN, General Passenger Agent 
10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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HOTEL LANGHAM 


Jobn P. Gallagher, Proprietor 


Corner Ellis and Mason 
Rates 


American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
Guropean, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day 
Steam Reated San francisco, Cal. 





E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 
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STOCKTON 


IS THE GATEWAY TO 


Central California 


THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 


Ye te ate at. 
rre 











The ‘‘Gateway Magazine”’ 
devotes 80 pages of reading 
matter and beautiful half- 
tone illustrations to describ- 
ing Stockton and San Joaquin 
county. It is an encyclo- 
peedia of information regard- 
ing this splendid section of 
the state. If you are inter- 
ested in knowing all about 
the most productive region 
in California, write to the 
Secretary of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce for a 
copy of the ‘‘Gateway Mag- 
azine,” enclosing four cents 
for postage. 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division. General and Traveling Agents 


ALBANY, ORE. 
AS eee Agent 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue Chapelle de Grace 





RUE: FALGE.... sc00ccsc002500 General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA 

J. F. VAN RENSSELAER  ccpuneaboake General Agent 

GEO. W. BLY .......00- Traveling Passenger Agent 

fo Traveling Passenger Agent 
a : * some 

EGE pabbaeseubsbnbsnee denne Agent 

nanan. ae E. German Street 

ip ie RNID snkwesscse scosescescccessscone Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

PIE. nob sok scnkecbinodbppsombeeecnsconessson Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—170 Washington Street 

BE. BE. CURRIER........--cscsceee New England Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 

W. G. NEIMYER..........00scecseesece General Agent 

R. D. WILLIAMS ity Agent 

D. M. SWOBE........ Agent 

B. H. BULLARD.. Agent 

N. R. HALLIDAY. Agent 

fo eS Chi Agent 

GEO. M, MCKINNEY, Gen’! West. Immig. psy 


238 Clark Street 





CINCINNATI, 0.—53 East Fourth Street 
LAR eer. General Agent 
JAS ea Traveling Agent 
T. W. BROIL TY. ..0.220220.20- raveling Agent 
J. STANLEY ORR........ Traveling Agent 
We Ga DE on osecssneeas Traveling Agent 
YS: Agent 

CITY OF MBXICO 
W. K. MAGDOUGALD...........<.224 General Agent 
Bi; ERIN vcen ences scccnee ove Commercial Agent 

DENVBR, COLO.—III2 17th Street 
W.K. MCALLISTER ceukesakeobeheseke General Agent 


A. N. OLIVER..Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 


CER ea aa General Agent 

ROY eas Traveling Passenger Agent 

A. J. RATCLIFFE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
BL gg 5 ba 

PE rixt ins hoes cetussenebober General Agent 

O. P. FRIGG EE City Agent 


eo Core Depot Agent 
FRESNO, BC AL.i808 Mariposa Street 
‘. . xe: .Division Passenger and Freight Agent 


| eee Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
J. H. MILLER ....... 000000 Division Passenger Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 


J. A. NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karleburg 


Uk ls Serer General European Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 

fy ee eee Agent 
em CUBA 

ot Ee Pee re General Agents 


WILLIAM CHOUPIAN, Chinese Passenger Agent, 36 
San Ygnacio Street 


wate SONORA 


| Pee General Passenger Agent 
THOS J. SANDERSON. Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. oy 


JOHN HOWARD........ Passenger and Ticket rhe 
KANSAS -° MO.—1000 Main Street 

MSS chek wos bis susskcsce acces General Agent 
KBY ounr,. FLA. 

ERIE T. csp EbudricvabbNensecabsbwenenc Agents 
ee ne ENG.—25 Water Street 

Ss ae General European Agent 


LONDON, —_,. 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockepur St. 
|e rye General European Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. a Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Freight Agent 
ee EON sckssoves vs eceweesene City Ticket Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE... .. Traveling Passenger Agent 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. 


Sol). a eee Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
SEOs Ree on bna 4258s ven0dneaen Commercial Agent 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 





. H. NUTTING ..Gen’l Eastern Passenger Agent 
ek «eae Gen’! Eastern Freight Agent 
NBW oder ° 
F. S. DECKER ....Assistant ome Passenger Agent 
ee EEE on wwananavarccaee City Passenger Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 
IMENT Eins h sok bensdnsahsubsebessaassawen Agent 


OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 


G. T. FORSYTH ....Division Pass. and Freight Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 

CA HE A Tere es Ticket Agent 

w. 4 So! Freight Agent 


an Princ CAL. 


SEED: Ws RIDES ENOIN oosicnes cesisnnseeecasevonee Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third — 

Oh ea eer gent 

A. M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger = 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Og a errr Agent 


PITTSBURG, PA.—5SI5 Park Building 


DAE CU er ee General Agent 

SAM’L A. MEYERS....... Traveling Passenger Agent 

M. F. VAN HORN......... Traveling Passenger Agent 

J. G. TOUNBEE...0.000088 Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 

RTT NED Gswks cnchuh saaeenwdhetoswknensed Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

w. y COMAN....Gen’l Pass Agent, Lines in Oregon 

H. E. LOUNSBURY saeeeeie's Traveling Freight po 

EER raveling Passen, 

VA SCHUMMING<.. «0500525 0.28 City Ticket Ane : Aneet 
REDDING, CAL. 

iP EMEDh Gs su 0nsbeauwsvencenscabsocauake Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 

ROR EA UEOINES Socks 5sGL Sav Sol heNeSenseenesaaen Agent 
RENO, NEV. 


E. H. PRENTICE.. 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


--Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


DEN hci nbecccaschabenunoeee Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
te oe Ser General European Agent 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
© +. Tg .-Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
" gent 





SALEM, ORE 
WILLIAM MERRIMAN keke Freight and Ticket Agent 
GD. A RENORE, ois sscca<necosuset Depot Ticket Agent 
—, a CITY, UTAH—201 Main Street 
i 4: Oe epee rere: General Agent 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Pe eee Division Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
so Ce yy rT Agent 


_ er, CAL.—901 Fifth Street 
FRY Commercial Agent 


oo i CAL.—613 Market Street 


G. W. ot eng Biss setesubesencoushee General Agent 

a Re eae Sees Ticket Agent 
W. iMCMURRAY Sccwabebane Aquat ietocmation Bureau 
Se Se as City Passenger Agent 
LAS oo ea Traveling Passenger Agent 
i ee © ere: Traveling Passenger Agent 
Fy ks INE a wssenssuecactncnnsct Passenger Agent 
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SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 


ST. ar MO.—903 Olive Street 





PAUL SHOUP.. .Division Passenger and Freight Agent J i. pala sete eee ees aoe ‘_ ee — 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, c. AL a E. R. TUTTLE... $3.8 et ; Theeaiog Passenger Agent 

DE iciisncceaspessvewcsssssussen Agent STOCKTON, CAL. p= 
GAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. ————————~C~S~CO a Dz FISH ww neve vee ne en even ee eee econ eeens 

EDO. SADA.. Travel ing Passenger and Freight Agent wr po Saat —’ i ie 
oa? Ae CAL. TACOMA, WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 

B. F. COONS................000000 Commercial Agent can cen. arecses casein Agent 
a TUCSON, ARIZ. 

a Wie MMENNIEEN a5 0.<.'6.0i0 sins «ase snicsiv'cccccetccdsinens Agent C. M. BURKHALTER...Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 

SANTA MONICA, CAL. TULARE sritaeieahiaantie 

A. W. MCPHERSON...........----.00seeeeeees Agent RS, sn scnncaccsvevesecsovecsns Agen 
eee hie ‘ecm First Avenue VISALIA, CAL. 

Ne wir ” DOMTAERRTER Pom We Sr. Ue CAUDRON os sice dss devs ves scenic ons Agent 

Fea bidibnidincuies ko < 5A i ge 

Ww. E SHER BROOKE ............ WASHINGTON, D. C., S11 Penn. Ave. 

J. i "e Rec hk iat Po» Abo =o A. J. POSTON... me General Agent, Sunset Excursions 

cf R. bce tane Aue Traveling Passenger Agent WOODLAND, CAL. 

c.. 4. DARLING. . Traveling, Freight and Pass. Agent Be ae NINN hao ciao a wicivin grSioraicetaraicniesisiceacnn eer Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes % travel, yd car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the hern Pacific. 








at Oroville, the County Seat of Butte County, and in the heart of 

Northern California Citrus Belt 
Within three miles of Oroville are the largest deciduous 
orchards in the world; within the city is the largest pickling 
pe gg in the United States, and within one-half mile is ~y — Navel orange orchard in 
California. Oroville oranges ripen six weeks earlier than those of Southern California. Orange and 
olive shipments increasing carloads annually. Semi-tropical climate all the year. Oroville is a 
modern city; 150 miles from San Francisco; 80 miles from State Capital; good railroad service; orange 
and olive land from $20 to $100 per acre, according to location; chea eapest irrigating water in California. 
Gold mining, lumbering, stock-raising, poultrying, dairying. r particulars write 


D. C. McCALLUM, Oroville, Butte County, Cal. 














LANDS IN TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


No more inviting field for the Homeseeker or investor can be offered than here in Tulare County. The range 
of possibilities for development is boundless. No one can now fix the limit of population which its fertile 
acres will sustain in luxury. Every variety of soil is found here, and in the varied topography all interests are 
invited to success. The rich deep soil of its broad plains isa treasury of wealth to the general farmer; here are 
thousands of level farms. Here also is a wide selection of soils for the orchardist, and an Italian sky for the 
ripening of his choicest fruits. Nowhere in this rich State of California are such opportunities offered to the 
orchardist, vineyardist and stockmen as here. Prices range from five dollars per acre upwards. Come and see 
for yourself. THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CAL., Agent Bank Lands, Tulare, Kings and Kern Counties. 
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DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 


179 First STREET San FrRaNcisco, CAL. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
==—=HAWK & CARLY=== 


1014 Fourth Street, Sacramento California 


HAVE THE LARGEST ACREAGE OF FARM LANDS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
FOR SALE AT RIGHT PRICES. 
















We sell Orange, Olive, Deciduous Fruit, Alfalfa, Grain and general farming lands. Agents 
for ORANGE VALE COLonNy tracts, one of the most successful colonies in Northern California. 
Beautiful homes; perfect irrigation system: 2000 acres planted. 

We make a specialty of Placer County Fruit Lands. The banner deciduous fruit growin 
County of California. It ships one-fourth of the deciduous fruit of the State. Choice tracts o 
10 acres or more at AUBURN, NEWCASTLE, PENRYN, LOOMIS, ROCKLIN and ROSEVILLE. 


We invite investigation of our properties. Send for catalogue and descriptive matter. 


HAWK & CARLY, SAcRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Riveted Iron and Steel Pipe 













FOR CITY WATER WORKS 
HYDRAULIC, IRRIGATION AND POWER PLANTS, AIR PIPE, WELL PIPE, CASING 











We make.... We Furnish... 
Receivers, Oil Tanks, Etc. Material cut, punched and formed 
Gate Valves, Air Valves, for making pipe on the ground; 
Saddles, Flanges, Etc. can also furnish tools when necessary 


















MODERN MACHINERY LOWEST PRICES BEST WORK 


The Schaw-Batcher Company Pipe Works 


539 Mission Street 2313 to 219 J Street 
SAN FRANCISCO ad vad SACRAMENTO 


HALL, LUHRS & CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Proprietors “OUR TASTE” HAMS OYSTERS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
908-916 Second Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


Hawley, Bohl & Phillips 


CALIFORNIA FARM LANDS 
Free Illustrated Catalogue . 319 J Street, Sacramento 
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KEEP YOUR E¥E ON 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


C ALI FO RN 











Contains the most fertile lands 
in all California at the lowest 
prices. Grows every product 
from Maine to Florida 


Best navel oranges mature six 
weeks earlier than in southern 
counties. Orange lands net $150 
to the acre, and more 


Greatest deciduous fruit section 
in the state 


Tourists have not seen California 
until they visit Sacramento, the 
beautiful Capitol Park and 
Sutter’s Fort 








WRITE TO THE 


SACRAMENTO CHAMBER °F COMMERCE 


214 J STREET 


FOR TESTIMONY AS TO PROFITS ON 
SACRAMENTO FARM LANDS 
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PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, SAckéme 


WM. BECKMAN, President J. L. HUNTOON, Vice-President GEO. W. LORENZ, Sec’y and Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
Wm. BECKMAN J. L. HUNTOON Gro. W. LORENZ E. J. CROLY Wm. JOHNSTON 
Capital Paid Up in Gold, $225,500 Reserve and coe $100,000 
Interest Paid on Deposits Semi-Annually Money Loaned on Real Estate Only 
Address All Communications ‘‘ PEOPLE’s SAVINGS BANK.” 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


in Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY TO —— 


JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, California 


OLAS 
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INCORPORATED MARCH 29, 1873 G. W. CARPENTER, President 
Cc. R. Boyp, Cashier 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION 
of Sutter County 
Storage, Forwarding and Commission House Banking and Insurance 
FaRM LANDS CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 














PGE TLE ARE RES SRE 





YARDS: 


CORNING. y Tehama County Sierra Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORLAND, Giena County 


WOODLAND, Yolo County LUMBER, DOORS 
MAXWELL, Colusa County 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 











CHICO 
BIGGS Butte County 7 
GRIDLEY FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
YUBA CITY, Sutter County and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 











WILL assist Homeseekers in securing Suitable 
J, H. McSHERRY Locations, and Negotiate Transactions between 
——— LO p| ———._ Purchasers and Owners. Property in large or small 
Tracts bought andsold. The finest fruit farms in the 


San Joaquin County, Cal, valley. Deciduous fruits, vineyards, and alfalfa lands. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


rondacks 








an Central 
‘The Niagara Falls Route” 


VACATION RATES to and 

via NIAGAR 

To the Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence 4 FALLS 

ae Berkshire Hills, the White Mountains, New 

a and Sea Coast, Mackinac Island and other Northern 
ichigan Resorts, etc., during the summer season. 
Send 2 ae postake for SUMMER TOURS to 


UGGLES, G. P. & T. Agt., CHICAGO, 














THE RECOGNIZED.....c000008 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“© TOURISTS 




















Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor aT THE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 








CALIFORNIA 
HOMES 


Rich, DEEP, FRUIT AND VINE LAND IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY, NEAR DEPOT—MAIN 
Line. CERTAIN ABUNDANT Crops. REDUCED 


To $100 PER AcRE ON 8 YEARS’ TIME. NO 
PAYMENT REQUIRED FROM THOSE WHO 
PLANT. I1’s WoRTH YOUR WHILE TO SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE OF SAN MARTIN RANCH. 
¢, Wooster, Whitton& <& 
ty, Montgomery ry 
4, S 

ee. e p 


”'S7., san FRANCIse 





Attention California Homeseekers ! 





We desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing buyers of country lands to some 
bargains in income-producing orchard, 
vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 
of which are bank foreclosures, that we 
have for sale. Mr. Bush having had forty 
years’ knowledge and experience of the 
value of lands, and being the owner of an 
income-producing orchard and vineyard, 
can intelligently direct intending buyers 
to the best lands and bargains in the 
State. Correspondence solicited. :: =: 


DAVID BUSH & SON 
20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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IEMAMA COUNTY 








The Home of Sunshine 
flowers and Fruits 


Seasons Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 


PEARS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEML-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 


PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 


175 Mites NorTH OF SAN FRANCISCO By RAIL 


Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Rep Buvrr, CAL. 
E. F. LENNON, Secretary 
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LOS ANGELES’ FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE ANGELUS sanuary 7, 1902 THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 

















THE MODESTO LUMBER CO. 


Cc. R. TILLSON, Manager 
Building Materials of All Kinds Lime, Gement and Brick 
Wire and Picket Fencing 
Yards at MODESTO, WATERFORD and TURLOCK 





DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


Petalumate= = 
' P . incubator — made for hatch- 
ing eggs in the best possible way. It is made on scientific principles, of good 
] H | honest material, by honest workmen. Consequently it will do all that a good 
incubator ought to do. We think our construction is a little better than any 
others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 
are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, you'll be 
interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 

free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 

WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 


Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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Union TRANSFER Co. 


Baggage Checked and Delivered 
Freight Shipped and Stored 


Everything handled that 








MAIN OFFICE 


can be moved by horses 








165 Stevenson Street 


Off Market, between Palace Hotel and Third Street 


Quick Delivery and Careful 


Handling 


Agents on all Trains of Southern Pacific Co. 


Telephone Private Exchange 83 
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Established 1850 
Telephone China 72 


CHY LUNG & Go. 


DIRECT IMPORTBRS OF 


Chinese and Japanese Silks 


Yaa% 
Cie 


FOOK, WOH & CO. 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Chinese and Japanese Fancy Goods 
CURIOSITIES 


Bronze and Ivory Toys, Lacquered Ware, 
Fine Crockery, Canton Crepe, ‘Silk Handker- 
chiefs, Embroidered Screens, and all Kinds of 
Silk Dress Patterns, Fireworks, Teas, Etc. 


707 DUPONT STREET 
Near Sacramento SAN FRANCISCO 


Invoice Received by Every Steamer 
All Orders Promptly Attended to 


oe 


*a" 





Fancy Goods 


and all kinds of Canton Crepe, Pongee Silk, 
Grass Cloth, Rice, Tea, Firecrackers, Nut Oil, 
Fancy Matting, Porcelain, Satsuma, Clois- 
sone Bronze, Ivory Figures, Lacquered Ware, 


YUNE FONG 


Banquet and Restaurant 
710 JACKSON STREET 
Between Dupont and Stockton 


MEALS COOKED TO ORDER SAN FRANCISCO 





Carved Ebony Furniture, Embroidered Silk 
Goods, Shawls, Fire Screens, Handkerchiefs, 
Bed Quilts, Satin Embroidered Curtains, 
Dressing Gowns, Etc. 


No. 640 Sacramento Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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WOEY SEN LOW 


Chinese Restaurant 


No. 808 Dupont Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Dinner with all the delicacies of the season, 
served in the best Chinese Style. 

Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits and confectionery 
at all hours. FINE TEAS A SPECIALTY 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines | 








You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 


or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 





stop at 


Niagara 
Falls 
without 
extra 


charge 

















ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 











through 
Detroit 
or 
Cleveland 











In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 


York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 








== oF 








F. M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, Stimson Bl’k, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, Sherlock Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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.. GENUINE 
WELLINGTON 
OL Oy-8 On, 


FOR SALE 
BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
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Y 
"Gem of pe _ 
Sierras 


This famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas 
is now in touch with all the world. The Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co. bas completed a well-built and equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach on Lake Tahoe, 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 


This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
ficet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship orinconvenience. Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 

PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 
with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent of the Southern Pacific Co. for illustrated 
folder giving information. ’ 


Don’t fail to visit Natare’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 


Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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A SAN FRANCISCO 
B CALIFORNIA 

A) oy mit eines cueols 


August and September 


SAN FRANCISCO’S MEAN 
ANNUAL TEMPERATURE 
is 56 DEGREES 


NO EXTREME HEAT 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF LIFE 


EQUIPPED TRAINS OF THE 


SOUTHERN PaciFic 
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GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 
OF CALIFORNIA FOR 


New Health and New Life 


SPEND YOUR VACATION CAMPING IN 
THE PICTURESQUE REGION ABOUT 


Mt. Shasta or Mt, St. Helena 


OR GO A MILE ABOVE THE SEA 
IN THE HIGH SIERRA NEVADA 
TO INCOMPARABLE 


Lake Tahoe 


TRAVEL BY THE ELEGANTLY 
EQUIPPED TRAINS OF THE 
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